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Carson City, Nevada 89710 

BOB MILLER TELEPHONE 

Acting Governor (702) 885-5670 



February 28, 1990 



Dear Friends: 

Literacy is a priority in my administration. All the people 
of our state have the right to basic skills. Literacy is both a 
human right and an integral part in achieving economic opportunity 
and security, social justice, and human dignity. 

Thanks to the cooperation, collaboration, and communication 
of all of you in volunteer organizations, Nevada is leading the way 
in literacy initiatives. 

I am pleased thpt the NLC is able to provide this manual to 
help strengthen literacy volunteer programs. May we continue to 
focus on the needs of those who count on our assistance. 



Sincerely, 




BOB MILLER 
Governor 



BM/lw 
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PREFACE 



Managers of local volunteer literacy organizations are continuously searching 
for more effective ways to utilize human resources. Since its formation in 1987 the 
Nevada Literacy Coalition (NLC). has received frequent requests for training and 
consuhation on literacy program management. A careful search of literature on this 
topic in 1988 revealed that no comprehensive "how-to" guide for management of 
community literacy programs had been published. 

In response to the need for this resource (not only in Nevada, but nationwide) 
NLC made a proposal to Gannett Foundation to develop a management tool 
tailored to the special needs and concerns of literacy programs. Upon award of a 
grant for this purpose, the NLC was fortunate to acquire the services of Roberta 
"Bobbie" Gang, who is knowledgeable in the field of volunteer management and also 
has a keen awareness of needs and problems specific to literacy programs. Bobbie 
was the Director of the Nevada Office of Volunteerism from 1986 to 1988. In this 
function she "teamed up" with NLC staff to offer management training to literacy 
people throughout the state. Bobbie was also a member of the original Nevada 
Literacy Coalition Advisory Board. 

This resource combines the wisdom of Bobbie's experience in volunteer 
management with special insight and information related to literacy programs. 
Bobbie worked closely with the NLC staff to create a readable, easy-to-use manual. 
Format and type style were developed by Ramona Reno, Management Assistant for 
the NLC. 

The Nevada Literacy Coalition thanks the Gannett Foundation for making 
possible the publication of this much needed literacy management guide. The NLC 
has received grants from Gannett Foundation and LSCA Title VI (Literacy) to 
provide direct services to volunteer programs including volunteer management, 
organization development, capacity building, and tutoring technique. Staff 
coordinates closely with regional training tailored to specific needs in individual 
communities. 



Bonnie Buckley 
Library Consultant 
Nevada State Library and Archives 

December, 1989 
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Why Be A Volunteer? 



It's not for money, it's not for fame 
It's not for any personal gain, 
It's just for love of your fellow man, 
It's just to give a helping hand. 

It's just to give a little of one's self, 
That's something you can't buy with wealth. 
It's not for a medal worn with pride. 
It's for that feeling deep inside. 

It's that reward down in your heart. 
It's that feeling that you've been a part 
It Of helping people, far and near. 

That makes you a volunteer. 



- Ann Myhre 
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THE WORLD STATEMENT ON 
VOLUNTEERING 

One of the goafs of LfVE88 was to engage participants in a joint work activity tf)at 
WiHifd clKiffcngo tfioin to iuticufdta anii slmro sane of tfw basic vDfues of 
vofuiUeenng witli one anotfier. T\\e process, designed and managed by Foster 
Miirpliy. director of tfie Vofunteer Centre of tlie United Kingdom and vice president 
of tfie board of tlie International Association for Volunteer Effort, resulted in the 
following statement which was received by the lAVE Council of Representatives at 
the conclusion of the conference The board of lAVE has been asked to accept 
ictiponstbility for ciissanwuittinj and fostcnmj discussion of the statun}ent over the 
ne\t two years It is anticipated that a final statement will be presented for adoption 
at the 1990 LIVE conference 

Volunteering fTiakes a better world and is an important value lor all societies. It enhances 
the human poteiitial and enriches societies througli the involvement of human ^ 
resources. Giving of oneself to others, stimulating social responsibility and building 
human solidarity are age-old traditions. Volunteerism is an expression of our love, caring and 
concern for each other afid the environment in v\/hich we live. 



1 ncniiitioii 

VulunleeruKj is a possibility for all and is not 
coiilined lo any group 



Basic Principles of Voliiiiteeriiig 

Volunteers: 

— recognize and respect the dignity of 
olhers; 

— offer services to fcMlow tiunian beings, 
often by mutual effort; 

— are catalysis to ;ni[)rove the condilions 
and quality of life for indiviciuals and 
cornrniuulies; 

dulu(.l niiuds and elicil llu^ iiivolvuinuni of 
Iho comnuinity in Itio rusolulion of thoir own 
piol)lonis, 

—sliniulate social res[)onsibility ancJ 
[)ronK)le family community arui inlernalional 
solidarity, 

— may grow as a person, becoming more 
self-reliant, acciuire new skills aiuJ increase 
their capacities to conlribule lo their 
community. 



3 Tlie Responsibilities of Volnnteers 

lndivi(iuals or groups, informal or lormally 
organized, must accept responsibilities 
which may include: 

—to complete the tasks defined together; 
— to l)e loyal; 

—to maintain confidentiality in their 
activities; 

—to undertake training if required; 
—to respect the uniqueness of individuals 
and groups as well as their cultuie; 
—to promote volunteerism. 

A The Rights of Voliniteers 

I hose who stimulate volunloor efforts shouki 
uncierlake responsil)ilities to the volunteer, 
such as: 

—proper management and support to 

achieve tiie agreed risk; 

— training where appropriate; 

—protection against risks; 

—reimbursement of expenses wlien 

necessary; 

—respect and recognition of their volunteer 
work, incluciing for career [)ur(X)ses. 



'lUnnnu.l vMth IVtnusMon Uom Volunwuv At (u»n U.ulci-ship A'uUci KH K«;, VOI .UNTM .U: The NjIumuI Ccnici. 



LIVE88 Conference Roport/d 
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INTRODUCTION 



This manual provides important concepts and tools for literacy program 
directors, board members and volunteer coordinators. By strengthening skills in 
volunteer management, literacy program people can more effectively recruit and 
retain tutors, students and other volunteers. Volunteer Management is a field which 
has evolved over the past ten years based on successful standards of personnel 
management. 

The key principle of Volunteer Management is that volunteers are as valuable 
and responsible as paid personnel but the "pay" they receive is something other than 
money. Too often volunteers are handled with kid gloves. There is a misconception 
that you should not require too much in the way of accountability because volunteers 
are not paid for the work they do. This translates into lower expectations for 
performance of workers who are "just volunteers." Such attitudes are unfair to the 
volunteer and to the program. 

Volunteers can live up to commitments and should be expected to do so! 

It is important to establish the expectations and minimum requirements of 
involvement in the program at the beginning. Each volunteer should be interviewed, 
supervised and evaluated much the same as salaried employees. Volunteers should 
be assured that the organization will provide training, guidance and recognition for 
work done. 

Management of literacy volunteers involves three types of participants: tutors, 
students and program support personnel. Traditionally, volunteer literacy tutors have 
been viewed differently than other volunteers because they work independently. 
Volunteer tutors work one-on-one with students in a variety of situations and 
locations. Because they are removed from direct supervision, volunteers may lose 
sight of the mission or goals of the program and fail to receive recognition for 
accomplishments. This can lead to tutor and student dropout, a major problem 
faced by literacy programs. The literacy volunteer manager therefore needs to adopt 
a flexible style of management in response to a variety of volunteers and clients. 

Many local literacy programs are doing a successful job of tutoring using only 
some of the elements of volunteer management discussed in this manual. Whereas 
recruiting and training are necessary for every volunteer literacy program, other 
techniques of volunteer management have only partially been introduced, or are not 
being implemented at all in some programs. A well planned literacy program 
incorporating all elements of volunteer management should result in greater 
satisfaction with the program, increased retention of volunteers and a more effective 
literacy program. 
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BEGIN WITH A PLAN 



BEGIN WITH A PLAN 



PLANNING WITHOUT ACnON IS FUTILE 

ACTION WITHOUT PLANNING IS FATAL author unknown 



The first step in a literacy volunteer management plan is to define the goals 
and objectives of the program. These must stem from the Mission and Goals you 
have set for the Literacy Project. (If your organization does not have a relevant 
Mission Statement and sound goals and objectives, you should first revise those 
elements of your program and then refine the goals and objectives for literacy 
volunteers.) 

You've probably heard the "Ziggy" quote, "If you don't know 
where you are going, you'll probably end up somewhere else." 
That's no joke, especially in group endeavors. A group must first 
define and agree upon the mission and goals of the organization 
or the work they do may take them in different directions and 
nothing will be accomplished. 

ESTABLISH GOALS 

Goals are broad statements which give direction to the program. Goal setting 
is most effective when many people are involved in generating ideas or "dreams" for 
the program. 

You can establish one broad goal such as: 

"To develop a program which involves volunteers as tutors, students 
and program support personnel." 



Or you may have more than one goal for your program: 

"To recruit a diverse cross-section of the community." 

"To provide meaningful volunteer opportunities for high school 
students." 
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DEVELOP OBJECTIVES 



Once the goals are defined, specific objective, must be written. Objectives 
describe the steps necessary to reach the goal. They should state what will be 
accompUshed, should be achievable and measurable and should have a deadline. 
Always keep in mind that objectives are not carved in stone and can be revised to 
be more realistic. 

For literacy volunteer programs, objectives should be written to recruit, train, 
evaluate and recognize volunteers. An example of such an objective may be, "To 
recruit and train 25 tutors and match them with 25 students by April 6, 1990." You 
may also have objectives for your overall literacy program which could be 
implemented by volunteers, for example, "To deliver ten informational talks to 
community organizations about literacy between Jan. 1990 and May 1990." In these 
examples, the objectives state: 

* what will be accomplished 

* by when 

* how to measure your success in accomplishing those objectives 



WRITE ACTION PLANS 

Once the objectives are written, a plan of action is developed for each 
objective. The plan will identify what tasks are to be done, who will be responsible, 
the budget to be allocated and a time line to be followed. 

Time, budget and manpower constraints often demand that a literacy project 
get up and running with little consideration to sound management techniques such 
as: writing job descriptions, screening potential volunteers, providing direction and 
guidance for volunteers, and evaluating and recognizing performance. After the 
program has been functioning for a while, the pitfalls of not having a complete 
management plan in place are apparent. Dissatisfaction with the program and 
volunteer/student dropout are problems which can be reduced if proper volunteer 
management techniques are part of the plan. 

If we expect reliability and accountability from volunteers, the volunteers in 
turn should expect a program that is well-planned and executed. Taking time in the 
beginning to develop a plan will pay off in the long run. This manual will help 
you understand and plan for all the elements of effective volunteer management 
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GOALS 



* Coordinate and strengthen literacy efforts statewide. 

* Provide literacy training and materials to volunteer programs. 

* Increase numbers of students and tutors in literacy programs. 

* Increase public awareness of literacy programs and problems. 



Form a Nevada Literacy Coalition with a minimum of 25 
participants from government, business, and volunteer agencies by 
May 1, 1988. 

Open a state literacy office by May 1, 1989. 

Implement a statewide training program in 7 locations during 1989- 
1990. 

Implement public relations campaign by August, 1989. 



Hire a full-time Coordinator/Trainer to oversee development of 
statewide literacy programs. Hire a full-time Management Assistant 
to take care of day-to-day office functions. 

Build a communication network among key people in all 
government, volunteer, and private entities involved in literacy 
activities in urban and ruial Nevada. Publish a newsletter including 
a statewide training calendar. 

Conduct tutor training and workshops on organization and 
management of literacy programs. Topics to be covered will include 
recruitment and retention strategy, public relations, and traditional 
tutoring techniques, i.e., Laubach and LVA. Training will be 
conducted in Las Vegas, Reno, and rural areas. 

Develop and disseminate a statewide literacy directory with detailed 
information on local literacy programs. 

Plan and implement publicity campaigns in cooperation with PLUS 
Task Force and others generating literacy publicity. 



Example Goals, Objectives, and Activities for a Literacy Program. 



OBJECTIVES 



• 



ACTIVITIES 
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A JOB TO BE DONE 
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THERE IS A JOB TO BE DONE 



LITERACY VOLUNTEERS DO NOT RECEIVE A SALARY FOR THEIR WORK, 
BUT THAT WORK IS WORTHWHILE AND NECESSARY TO THE PROGRAM. 

Each volunteer job should be well thought-out and designed to produce 
results for the organization and provide something in return to the volunteer. In 
identifying literacy volunteer jobs, keep in mind the reasons people volunteer. Some 
of these are for sociability, to gain experience, to learn new skills, to share expertise 
and to help others. 
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IDENTIFY JOBS 

The Action Plan for each objective identified the tasks and responsibilities 
necessary to accomplish the objective. Now you are ready to define the roles 
volunteers will play. Tutors and students are the obvious participants in a literacy 
program. Program support jobs, such as screening and matching, publicity, and 
training may also be done by volunteers. 

Not all jobs are suitable for volunteers. To maximize staff time, determine 
in advance which tasks may be delegated to volunteers and which must be 
accomplished by paid or professional staff. 

For example: 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVE: 

To reach out to parents of children in grades K-5 who are not literate in 
English and successfully match those parents with tutors before the end of the first 
year. 

STAFF ROLE VOLUNTEER ROLES 

Develop a plan Work with a teacher, 

to identify these parents. refine the plan and 

identify recruitment strategies. 

In this example, you have identified a possible volunteer role which would move this 
objective from the drawing board to reality. Once a volunteer is recruited and 
trained, s/he could begin to work on the project with the principal and the teacher. 
The final plan would be reviewed by the program director for approval. To make 
this job more interesting and rewarding, it could also involve implementation of the 
plan once approved by staff. 
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WRITE JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

The job description is probably the most important element in volunteer 
management. Formal written job descriptions are essential to effective literacy 
volunteer management. A well-defined job description gives the volunteer necessary 
information about how specific job responsibilities fit into the overall program and 
organization. It also clarifies tasks and states specific duties related to job function. 

A clear, concise job description enables the program manager to: 

* Recruit just the "right" person for a specific job. 

* Screen applicants on a basis of mutual understanding. 

* Agree upon requirements in advance. 

* Identify and plan for training needs. 

* Provide direction and guidance specific to identified tasks. 

* Evaluate job performance based on objective criteria. 

* Recognize outstanding volunteer work. 

* Retain good volunteers through increased job satisfaction, 

* Protect against risk related to the job. 

The sensitive nature of volunteer literacy activity requires carefully written job 
descriptions-especially for tutors involved in one-on-one teaching activities. 

The Job Description should contain: 

* Title and description of the job and how it fits into the organization. 

* Who supervises that position. 

* Qualifications for the job, skills and experience desired. 

* Time requirements (how flexible). 

* Training requirements and meeting attendance. 

* Benefits: what the volunteer will gain from the job. 
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LITERACY PROGRAMS 
SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 

AGENCY NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

PHONE: 

JOB TITLE: Tutor 

DESCRIPTION: The tutor works directly with an assigned student to teach 
that student to read and write the English language. Once trained and 
certified by the literacy program, the tutor maintains contact and reports 
back to the program. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

- Complete 12 hours of tutor training 

- Prepare lessons tailored to student's needs and interests 

- Tutor a student at least once a week for one hour 

- Work with each student a minimum of 50 hours 

- Administer periodic tests of student's progress 

- Complete monthly, quarterly and annual reports 

- Attend at least two in-service training sessions per year 

- Notify the Literacy Program Staff if problems arise 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

- Good communication skills 

- Sensitive caring attitude 

- No previous teaching experience is required 

TIME COMMITMENT: Attend a two-hour orientation program plus four 
training sessions, 3 hours each for training. Attend two three-hour in-service 
programs each year. Tutor at least once a week for at least one year. 

LOCATION: Local library or school buildings 

SUPERVISOR: Each tutor is as?: ''gi»eu a tutor contact who will be available 
for guidance and problem-solving as needed. The tutor contact will call the 
tutor periodically to discuss progress. 

BENEFITS: 

- Training and materials provided by the literacy program 

- Participation in helping people to better themselves 

- Letter of recommendation available 

- Development of new skills by attending in-service training 
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Questions to Ask: 
Developing a Volunteer Position 



1. Is this job real? 

Can its usefulness to us be made clear and concrete to the volunteer? 

2. Can this job be done satisfactorily on a pait-lime basis? | 
3iould it be divided into more than ae volunteer position? 

3. Will the tinrie required for training and supporting the volunteer be in 
proportion to the time neoded in actual sen/ice? 

Would it take less time for us to do the job than prepare the volunteer? | 

4. Can essential supportive staff work be provided? ! 
Do we have the time to work with and for the volunteer? i 

I 

5. Can the staff adjust their work to built in 'back-stops' if the volunteer's | 
other priorities make it necessary to extend the project/assignment? j 

How close and tight is our timeline with current and future projects? 1 

6. Does the job consider the varied interests &skills the volunteer brings i 
to the job, and the value of the volunteer's community relationships? 

Is the status and work appropriate for the person we require? j 

7. Are there possibilities for job satisfaction in doing the job? 

8. Is it probable that the kind of volunteers and the number required for | 
the job can be recruited? 

9. Can you imagine a person really wanting to do this job? | 
Would any of us? (i 

"i 

Reprinted from Training and Development Systems ACTION, Washington, D.C. 
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Volunteer Job Description 



By John H. Cauiey, Jr. 

MANY VOLUNTEEH PROGRAMS 
fail because the role of ^A^lu^-■ 
teers in an agency and their re- 
lationship to paid staff member never 
have been defined. This failure results in 
confusion for the volunteer and resent- 
meni on the part of paid staff. 

The role of a volunteer in an organiza- 
tion should be to supplement and com- 
plement the place of paid staff. A volun- 
teer is not there to do the job of a paid 
staff member, but to work with that paid 
staff member to better serve the organi- 
zation's consumers or clients. The best 
way tc ^"'ew a volunteer In any organiza- 
tion, then, is to accept a volunteer as a 
nonpaid staff person subject to specific 
personnel policies and guidelines. In 
this way. a volunteer becomes a mem- 
ber of the agency learri in a nonpaid 
status rather than as some vaguely 
defined functionary of the organization. 

It is necessary to plan for the use of 
volunteers in an organization. If the plan- 
ning process indicates that a real need 
for volunteers exists in an agency, then 
these needs can be transferred easily to 
written volunteer job descriptions. Job 
descriptions are definitions of a per- 
son's duties and responsibilities withm 
an organization. They are essential to 
the success of agency volunteer pro- 
grams. Developing one forces a social 
service agency to ihtnk through its use 
ofvolunteers. 

Job. descriptions meet one of the 
most important criteria of a good per- 
sonnel management program: They 



John C2UI9Y /s ih9 tUff represenfa- 
Wve for th9 C^piinl Arwm Unit9d Way in 
LMnsin^, Michigan, a/id « member of 
NCVA's consultant nrntwork. 



define needs to be met by the recruit- 
ment and training of new staff. In devel- 
oping job descriptions for volunteers or 
paid staff, an administrator is forced to 
review the nature of his/her organization 
and the interrelationships of the staff. 
This allows him/her to analyze 
resources, to plan for their best utiliza- 
tion and. ultimately, to organize to meet 
established goals. 

Written job descriptions also are ben- 
eficial to volunteers because they out- 
line the specific duties and respon- 
sibilities of each volunteer position, the 
necessary time commitment, and the re- 
quired qualifications for acceptance as 
a volunteer. This enables volunteers to 
know in advance exactly what will be 
expected of them in any particular job 
and to avoid encountering a period of 
uncertainty during which they are forced 
to define their own roles. 

Finally written volunteer job descrip- 
tions should be an integral part of the 
development of a sound volunteer pro- 
gram and the development of a person- 
nel management program to guide the 
use of volunteers in the agency. Written 
job descriptions will serve as the basis 
for further development of a personnel 
management program bacause they are 
the focus for recruitment, selection, 
preparation, supervision and evaluation 
of volunteer workers. 
• The use of a written job descriollon 
can enhance the recruitment effort 
because it details the specific duties 
and skills required in each job. With this 
information it is easier to determine the 
focus of a recmitment campaign to otD- 
tain the specific individuals needed. 
Prospective volunteers will be aoie to 
^make more intelligent choices about 
volunteering because they will have a 
clear understanding of an agency's ex- 
pectations outlined in written job 
descriptions. 

The task of selecting volunteers Is 
mmdm mmsimr if an agency has devel- 
oped written job descriptions for volun- 



teers. The job description, which In- 
cludes the necessary qualifications for 
each volunteer position, should be 
adhered to In the interview and place- 
ment of volunteer workers. Accepting 
only qualified volunteers for well- 
defined volunteer positions will enhance 
greatly the success of a volunteer pro- 
gracii. 

• Perhaps the most effective train- 
ing tool for new volunteers is the job 

description. A complete review of the 
job description serves as a sound basis 
for initial introduction to a job. The 
description should slate the duties, 
responsibilities and time commitment 
for a position. If an agency short- 
changes volunteers at this crucial point 
of indoctrination, the success of its 
volunteer program will fail short of its 
true potential. Without an adequate 
orientation-training period, volunteers 
will be forced to find their own way and 
to define their own roles. In most in- 
stances, such a situation will frustrate 
the ma|Ority of volunteers, and ag'^ncies 
quickly will gain a reputation as a poor 
choice for voUnteering. 

• For a fair and' honest perfor- 
mance evaluation, a volunteer must 
have a clear and definite understanding 
of his/her role and duties, and an agency 
must have specified those duties in the 
form of a written volunteer job descrip- 
tion. The use of a job description in the 
evaluation process allows a supervisor 
to recognize good performance and to 
redirect poor performance in a volunteer 
worker. Furthermore, tf a volunteer fails 
to meet the minimum criteria for accep- 
table performance on the joo by not per- 
forming successfully the duties outlined, 
the supervisor may use the job descrio- 
tion as a basts for documenting the in- 
ability of the volunteer in that job. 

With proper planning for and integra- 
tion of volunteers into its program, an 
agency can add a new 'imension to its 
sen/ices. Volunteers can exoand ser- 
vices in areas where paid staff are lack- 



•Reprinted with Pennission from Voluntary Action ljcadcrst)ip . Spring 1978, VOLUNTEER: The National Center. 
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ng. And they can bridge the gap be- 
:w9en an agency and its public. Job 
31 scriptlcns help establish an organiza- 
Jcn't authority to direct and control the 
)ct!Vitie$ of volunteer workers to provide 
retter service to clients. 



How 



By Hope M. Martin 

EACH VOLUNTEER ROLE SHOULD 
have a well thought-out clearly 
stated job description, designed 
to ensure that the important elements of 
'^•e job are properly Identified and de* 
*/:rlbed. When ciearly defined, a job 
description affords the volunteer a visi- 
ble place in the agency. It should be 
used to: 

clarify job responsibilities to help the 
»/o!unleer understand his/her job; 

• clarify relationships between jobs: 

» select new volunteers and introduce 
nem to their Jobs: 

• forecast training needs: 

• assure that the volunteer and his/her 
supervisor agree ^n the important ele- 
nents of the job: and 

• eslablish standards of performance 
.'or evaluation purposes. 

A job description should be flexible 
'»'*ough so that when it is reviewed by a 
jucervlsor and volunteer in corrfcrence. 
changes may be made to assure that 
(hey are in complete agreement as to 
♦he content of the job description. 

A job description should include infor- 
nation In five basic categories: general 
:escrtptfon. skill level, task analysis, end 
esults (evaluation), resources. (See 
sample.) 

General Description 

A general description of the volunteer 
b should include its title, the program 
3 whicn the job extends, the supervisor, 
a list of the tasks to be performed, and 



the amount of time involved (part-time 
or lull-lime). 

8kin Level 

Every job description should soell out 
the skills needed to perform the job. 
such as: 

Specialized, technical or practical 
-skills. State accurately and clearly hew 
much "know-how" Is required for the 
position. 

Human relations skill. Describe just 
what the job demands in terms of deal- 
ing with people. 

^ Managerial and consultative skills. 
Describe the job requirements for gel- 
ting things done through other people 
and for integrating and coordinating the 
activities. 

Task Analysis 

The tasks are the "do" statements 
about the job. Concise and clear state- 
ments characterize the task. Each state- 
ment should start with a capitalized ac- 
tion verb. Example: Counse/ individuals 
in management of financial resources. 
• Here are some examples of action 
verbs: 

Accept Assist Evaluate 

Administer Consult FormuIaH-. 
Advise . Counsel Guide 

Appraise Create Interpret 
Assimilate ■ Develop Implement 
Assign Employ Keep 
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Lead Prepare 

Measure Promote . 

Maintain Participate 

Organize Review 

Provide Recruit 



Recommend 

Represent 

Recognize 

Schedule 

Train 



<ope MBrtln 1$ a /rome economics 
:agenf for th^ Cooperative Extension 
Service of the University of Meryiend, 
She is the iuthor of "Building Volun- 
teer Staff Into an Agency's Organize- 
Uonai Structure," which Is available 
for SO cents from hope Manin, Box 
441, Leon^nStown. MD 20650. 



End Results (Evaluation) 

The expected results of the job should 
be measured against: 

progress toward accomplishment of 
program objectives: 

success as it relates to tasks 
assigned: and 

• growth of the volunteer In the job. 

Resources 

Resources for training for and imple- 
menting the volunteer job should be 
defined as the role Is developed. 
Resources should be identified at three 
levels: 

• supervisory— resources used by a 
professional staff member in training: 

• volunteer— resources for use in 
carrying out the assignment: 

• client — resources the volunteer 
might need to give to a client. 
Resources can be as sophisticated as 
films, slides, filmstrips. or as simplified 
as a one-page fact sheet. If human 
resources ate available, they should be 
listed, too. What is important iS plan- 
ning for Support of the volunteer job 
■:^rough provision of training, materials 
ancf supplies. 



• ^^mlop • 1,1.^ , "billow ».nf,*r. "^It^nt^i f5M* ^•»«An« 
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VOLUNTEERS: 
ARE YOU OUT THERE? 



VOLUNTEERS: ARE YOU OUT THERE? 



THE KEY TO RECRUITING LITERACY VOLUNTEERS IS 
A STRATEGIC CAMPAIGN WITH YEAR-ROUND ACTIVITIES. 

More and more people are volunteering. Government, the non-profit sector 
and the corporate sector are offering incentives and encouragement to volunteers. 
This section will present some ideas on how to identify and recruit the 'right 
volunteers for your literacy program. 

A year-round recruitment plan begins with an evaluation of the timing of your 
primary recruitment efforts. 

Evaluate your program needs and decide: 

* When to recruit tutors in time for training. 

* When to recruit students to be matched with newly trained tutors. 

* When to recruit othoi volunteers 



Evaluate potential conflicts: 

* Will other groups be recruiting volunteers at specific times of the year? 

• Will recruitment efforts by other groups conflict with yours? 

• Will holiday seasons and traditional vacation periods be less productive 
times to reach volunteers? 

* Are there other community conflicts? 

Calculated timing is essential to successful recruiting. A good recruitment plan is 
ongoing with a variety of recruitment efforts at specific times designed to attract tne 
volunteers/clients needed. 



MASS RECRUITMENT 



A General Recruitment Campaign begins with effective Public Relations. 
Keeping the public informed of program accomplishments and the critical need you 
are addressing in the community should be part of your recruitment plan. 

Mass appeals are usually done through TV, radio and news media featuring 
a prominent personality such as the Governor and help promote your program to 
the general public. Mass appeals awaken public interest in your program, but 
response is unpredictable. Mass recruitment results in response from volunteers 
with a variety of background and skills who need to be screened and matched with 
possible jobs. 

A successful recruitment and retention plan includes a more personal 
approaci Mowing a mass market or public relations campaign. 
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WORD OF MOUTH 



Word of mouth has been very successful in recruiting literacy volunteers 
An excellent way to find willing volunteers is through satisfied students or^tutors 
encouraging friends to sign up. Encourage your students and tutors to spread the 
good word by providing opportunities for them to introduce friends to your 
program at an "open house" or awards event 

TARGETED RECRUITMENT OR TARGET MARKETING 

Target marketing involves identifying your public (the people you want to 
reach) and developing strategies to specifically appeal to that segment of the 
community. In Marketing Magic for Volunteer Programs, Sue Vineyard defines 
recruiting as "simply a form of marketing - getting who you need in exchange for 
returned values to the recruit." 

Confine the search to volunteers with specific skills and/or needs to eliminate 
those who do not meet your basic requirements. 

To begin your search for the right volunteers, look at the job description 
to identify skills and experience needed. Then develop a list of possible resources 
or target groups where people with these skills/experiences might be found. 
Identify also the motivating factors that might entice people in these target groups 
to become literacy volunteers. Using these factors as a basis, plan strategies to 
recruit the right volunteers 



The following exercise demonstrates the approach of targeted recruitment 
through strategies to recruit volunteers for the job of Public Relations Director for 
your literacy program. 
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Responsibilities of the Public Relations Director listed in the job description: 



* Publishing a newsletter for program volunteers and supporters 

* Working with chairmen of other committees to help with press releases, 
advertising and other publicity. 



Skills needed are: 

* Good writing skills 

* Creativity 

* Experience and training or aptitude and willingness to learn newsletter 
layout and graphic arts. 

* Knowledge and understanding of the media. 

With these responsibilities of the job identified, brainstorm (with others if 
possible) potential resources or target groups. Think of possible factors which would 
motivate people in likely target groups to volunteer for the job with your program. 

For the position of Public Relations Director, a targeted search for people 
with the above skills could involve the following groups: Women in the Media, The 
Advertising Council, The Council of Newspapers, and University or Community 
College Classes in Journalism or Marketing. For each of the groups on your list, 
generate possible motivating factors which would influence members to volunteer 
time to literacy. 



RESOURCES OR GROUPS 



POSSIBLE MOTIVATING FACTORS 



Women in the Media 



Good public relations 
Investment in the community 



Advertising Council 



Interest in increasing literacy 
Good public relations 



Council of Newspapers 



Interest in increasing literacy 
Good public relations 



University/Community College 



Internship possibilities 
Experience for job applications 
College promotes volunteering 
Interest in increasing literacy 
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TARGETED RECRUITMENT STOATEGIES 



For Professional Associations: Meet with the president and offer to present a 
literacy program at meetings and place an information article or advertisement in 
professional newsletters. 

For The University or College: Speak to vice president in charge of academic 
affairs or chair of public relations department about establishing a student internship 
in your program. Speak to student employment office about including this in job 
advertisements even though it is a volunteer job. Advertise on student bulletin 
boards and in coilege newspaper. 

The process described above is based upon marketing techniques: 
1) identifying your program needs and the needs of the potential volunteer and 2) 
establishing a mutually satisfying exchange. In this way literacy volunteers will 
receive something of value to them in return for the work they do. 



MOTIVATIONAL FACTORS 

The philosophy of volunteering is based on the premise 
that people will work without monetary pay 
because money is not the only motivator 
for responsible work. 

Dr. John Geier, Professor at the University of Minnesota defines these 
principles of motivation: 

* You can't motivate others. 

* All people are motivated. 

* People do things for their reasons, not ours, 

* You must create an environment in which people will motivate themselves. 

Among ihc^. many reasons people often give for volunteering are: 

* looking for job-related experience at a time in life when they are entering 
or re-entering the work force 

* searching for meaningful social experiences 

* needing to fulfill themselves in areas of personal growth 

* desiring to use skills in a manner benefitting society 

Identifying what motivates literacy volunteers is a key element in recruiting and 
retaining good people. The main factor in retaining literacy tutors is fulfillment 
of the needs which motivated them to volunteer. For some ideas on the subject, 
refer to the following pages. 
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BASIC HUMAN NEEDS AND VOLUNTEERISM 



Psychologists have established a hierarchy of human needs. Food, 
shelter and safety are primary needs, and all our attention and 
energy are directed toward meeting these needs until they are met. 
Primitive people spend most of their time getting food, defendinp- 
themselves, and securing their living environment. These are their 
primary motivators. 

In our society today, most people have these primary needs 
satisfied. When a need is satisfied, another need, farther up the 
hierarchy, takes its place. For most people today, the following 
needs are the most powerful motivations behind their behavior. 

AFFILIATION :The need for association with others that in- 
cludes a sense of belonging, including intimacy 
and membership in a family or group. 

VARIETY : The need for varied experiences in live; the 

need to avoid boredom. 

SELF-ESTEEM : The need to feel useful, capable, and/or impor- 
tant, including a sense of status either within 
a group or with an individual. 

ALTRUISM : The need for self-giving and self-sacrifice. 

ACHIEVEMENT : The need to reach important goals. 

GROWTH : The need to develop your own abilities or to im- 

prove your situation in life. 

Most of us need opportunities beyond work (including homemaking) and 
the family to satisfy all of these six needs. This is the primary 
purpose of outside activities. In order to keep a person interested 
and committed to a volunteer job, it must meet the combination of 
the above needs that motivate the volunteer at that particular tim« 
in his or her life. 

A person's life situation will impact on urgency of a need or on a 
person's ability to meet a need. 

SITUATIONAL NEEDS AND VOLUNTEERISM 

Throughout life we all find ourselves in situations about which w 
need more information or support in order to cope successfully. 
Some examples include: 

Young Parents: Pregnancy, child birth, child-rearing 

Life Crises: Divorce, unemployment, coping with teenagers 

^Sing: Retirement, failing health, death of spouse 

In each of these situations, the mix of needs that primarily 
motivate the volunteer may change. It is important that the 

w^Jr^hr..^''?^'''!"''^ flexible, so that it provides the volunteer 
with the motivational paycheck" he or she needs. 



we 
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MINNESOTA OFFICE ON VOLUNTEER SERVICES 
VOLUNTEER MOTIVATION 



What attracts people to volunte^^ring or motivates them to volunteer? 

There are many and widely varied kinds of volunteer assignments. We know that 
different individuals prefer d'fferent kinds of assignments for a whole host of 
different reasons. The same opportunity may arouse different interests or ideas 
of different possibilities within each individual prospective volunteer. A wide 
range of combinations of motivations may be active within any given individual at 
any given time. All variables taken together add up to the action taken by a 
given person with respect to a given volunteer opportunity. 

The following are among the most widely recognized motivations for seeking a 
volunteer or responding to volunteer recruitment. 

learning new skills* developing talents 

- meeting people and socializing ^ 

- exploring career interests or opportunities - (including second careers ) 

- correcting an injustice to an individual or group 

- improving living condif'ons 

- improving the community 

- improving the quality of life through natural resources (arts, museums, etc.) 

- pursuing a personal interest or hol)hy 

- expressing love and concern for others 

- civic duty 

- establishing a reputation as a civic leader (individual) 

- improving visibility of a club or organization 

- working for a credible organization 

- being able to put new ideas into effective use or action 

- utilizing professional skills more creatively than permitted on the job 

- filling time in a meaningful way 

- getting out of the house 

- alleviating suffering from specific diseases or problems 

- applying learnings from certain unique past experiences to help those 
experiencing the same problem 

- exercising leadership 

- providing resources 

- changing public policy 

- using already developed skills 

- cliange of pace from eiiiployiiient or other full-time pursuits 

- making sure public policy is enforced 

- keeping a "worthwhile" organization alive 

- promoting a specific cause or candidate 

- engaging in enjoyable activities (having fun) 

- building for the future 

- remaining active and productive in the community after retirernent 

- gaining experience leading to a paid job or college degree 



O Rcprinlcd with Pcrmi«ion. Vn|Hn«.i>r for Minncsott. Traincrt Manual Part II. 
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POSSIBLE RECRUITMENT STRATEGIES 



Here are some possible literacy recruitment strategies: 

* radio and tv spots 

* newspaper articles 

* speaking engagements 

* letters through the schools 

* letters to service clubs 

* speakers bureau 

* word of mouth 

* brochures 

* open house 

* display at community events 

* library displays 



You may be able to generate others which more directly reflect your program 
needs. From this list, choose strategies for target recruiting and for mass appeal. 
Some strategies may be implemented immediately and others should be part of a 
long-range plan for recruitment. Using several methods will enable you to reach a 
variety of people over time and increase your chances of successful recruitment. 

A year-round recruitment plan will result in a steady flow of tutors, students 
and other volunteers to your literacy program. You should respond to inquiries 
immediately with an interview and information about your program If you cannot 
find a place for the volunteer within your program, refer him/her to another 
program or to the Voluntary Action Center or Volunteer Bureau if there is one in 
your community. Networking with directors of volunteers in other volunteer 
programs, in addition to literacy programs will be beneficial in sharing of recruitment 
ideas and referral of volunteers. Some agencies with which literacy program 
managers may wish to network are: 

- DOVIA (Directors of Volunteers in Agencies) 

- Voluntary Action Center 

- Volunteer Bureaus 
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HOW TO HIRE A VOLUNTEER 
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HOW TO HIRE A VOLUNTEER 



There is no obligation to take everyone 
who walks through the door and volunteers 
to work in your program. 

When you place a volunteer or tutor within your literacy program you are 
"hiring" a volunteer. There was a time when anyone who volunteered was gratefully 
accepted and never turned away, and there are still volunteer projects which can 
function on that basis. But your obligation is to your program and in literacy 
programs your primary obligation is to the student. That is why it is so 
important that the right volunteers be recruited and placed in jobs, especially 
tutoring positions 

The goal of volunteer management is to recruit and retain valued volunteers. 
Retention will be increased when the volunteer's needs are met through the 
program. (See discussion of motivating factors in section on job description.) Both 
the volunteer and the agency are searching for a satisfying relationship and that can 
occur only if there is an honest approach to screening and placing literacy volunteers. 

There are several elements in volunteer management which have to do with 
screening and appropriate placing of volunteers: the job descriptions, the 
application, the interview, orientation and training. Each of these elements 
contribute to a good match between the volunteer's needs and those of the literacy 
program. 



PRE-SCREENING 



The job description is the first step in the screening process. Often potential 
volunteers will screen themselves out of the program when they do not have the 
qualifications or the interest in the particular job. 

Screening will also be accomplished through careful recruiting strategies. 
Although recruitment methods will be designed to favorably market your program 
to the public, target recruitment strategies should honestly depict the roles and 
benefits of the program. In this way, a volunteer can decide early in the process if 
your program will offer the type of experience desired. 

It is important to screen out volunteers who do not have the skills or 
character to work with your clients. This may sound somewhat negative, but in 
the long run, you save time and disappointment for both the recruiter and the 
volunteer and increase the probability of retaining trained tutors and other 
volunteers. A great deal is invested in training literacy tutors and the earlier you 
screen out inappropriate volunteers, the better, 
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VOLUNTEER JOB APPLICATION 



All volunteers should fill out an application form and be scheduled for an 
interview. In addition to personal data, (name, address, phone), the application will 
provide information about the background, education and skills of the volunteers as 
well as special interests and availability of time. Be sure to ask for references on 
the application. It is very important that you check the applicant's references. 
It is advisable that a background check be done on tutors and others involved 
with students on a one-to-one basis. Even a criminal check should be done when 
necessary. This is critical for the protection of the tutor and the student. It will 
also protect the program in questions of liability as discussed in the section on 
Liability and Risk Management. 

It is best to have the applicant fill out the form in advance so that the 
interviewer can review it before the interview. The applicant should also be given 
information to review about the program and some of the jobs available. Sometimes 
this occurs a few days before the interview or it can take place just before the 
interview. This exchange of information will prepare both interviewer and applicant, 
resulting in a more informative and productive exchange. 

INTERVIEWING POTENTIAL VOLUNTEERS 

The interview is very important to the success of your volunteer program and 
should be taken seriously. The purpose of the interview is to: 

* find out about the volunteer's qualifications for the job 

* provide information to the volunteer about the program and the positions 
available 

* communicate specific requirements and obligations of the program which 
must be net 

* answer arv concerns of the volunteer 

* identify the motivating factors for this volunteer 

If possible, the interview should be in person, not over the phone. Sufficient time 
should be allowed for the interview without interruption or phone calls. 

The interview is a two way discussion and you will want to make the applicant 
feel at ease. To "break the ice" the interviewer may begin with a question or 
comment about some interesting item on the application, form. The interviewer 
should explain the purpose of the interview and emphasize that it is a dialogue 
with information going both ways. Assure applicants that you are interested in 
meeting their needs and you will consider their interests and preferences. There 
should be a sharing of information, so be sure to provide opportunity for the 
applicant to ask questions. 

Keep in mind that while you are screening the applicant, the applicant is also 
considering whether s/he is interested in your program. The impression you give to 
the applicant during the interview communicates an important image of your literacy 
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oroeram. The interviewer should be well prepared and understand the program 
mission and specifics of the job(s) as well as how each job fits mto the overall 
program When an applicant is interested in the program, but has not applied tor 
a soecific job, the interviewer can provide information about the various 
opportunities and help direct the applicam according to the persons talems and 
interests. 

For example, if the volunteer job being considered in your program involves 
reviewing and cataloging literacy materials, the volunteer you are looking for should 
have specific traits and enjoy working alone. If a volumeer applies who has recently 
been widowed and is looking for socialization as well as an opportunity to do 
something" for other people, placemem in this job would not be appropriate. You 
should make every effort to satisfy each applicant through consideration for various 
positions within the program. If you do refer them outside your Program a 
preliminary phone call to that program's recruiter will help ease the tone of rejection 
and make it easier for the volunteer to apply for another position. 

Screening of literacy tutors and students requires extreme sensitivity. 
Students are even more likely to be "turned ofT' by an insensitive initial interview. 
If a suitable match is not found, volunteers may feel rejected, and lose mterest. 



INTERVIEWING STUDENTS 

The same atmosphere for interviewing should be created for students as for 
other volunteers coming to your program. Interviewers should keep in mind the 
special needs of each student. 

It takes great courage for an adult nonreader to make contact with a literacy 
program. Interviewers who screen prospective students must always: 

* Treat each student as an equal, with dignity and respect. 

* Explain commitment and requirements for involvement in the program. 

* Assure each person that the interview is the first step in getting the specific 
type of service needed and, if appropriate, being matched with a tutor. 
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Interviewers should also be aware that the student: 

* May be confused as to the purpose of the interview. 

* May not be comfortable speaking English. 

The person who interviews student prospects for literacy training must be 
knowledgeable about special problems experienced by adults who cannot read. 
More importantly, the interviewer must exhibit empathy for the student's dilemma 
without appearing to be overly sympathetic. This process requires an interviewer 
with excellent skills in interpersonal communication. 



The interview is successful only if the student: 

* Believes that your program can help increase reading or other basic skills. 

* Understands what training options are available in your local community. 

* Trusts the interviewer to make an initial evaluation of personalized needs. 

* Feels that the interviewer has an interest in guiding him/her into a 
meaningful program or activity. 



VOLUNTEER CONTRACT 

Before the tutor, student or other volunteer enters the program, a contract 
should be signed. The contract spells out what is required of the volunteer in time 
and responsibilities: commitment to attend training, required meetings and the 
number of hours to be committed to tutoring, studying or other work for the literacy 
program. In the contract the literacy program also makes a commitment to the 
volunteer stating what training and other support systems will be provided and 
procedures which will be followed. If a contract appears too formal, you may prefer 
to use a letter of agreement, but it should contain the same information and will 
serve the same purpose, clearly defining the expectations of the program and of the 
volunteer. While there are certain requirements which must be met, contracts can 
be flexible to provide for the special needs of your literacy volunteers. Through 
entering such agreements volunteers tend to take the job more seriously and feel 
a real commitment to literacy. 
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COMPUTER ASSISTED LEARNING IN LIBRARIES TUTOR REGISTRATION 



Experience in special education? 

Previous tutor training? if so what type?_ 

Previous computer training: 



if so what type? 



How did you find out about this prograxn?_ 
Race: American Indian Asian Black 
Other Language (s) 



Hispanic 



White 



I am v/illing to tutor at following locations:^ 



Clark County Library 
"l401 Flamingo Rd. 

Rainbow Library 
6010 Cheyenne 

_West Las Vegas Lib. 
1402 N. D St. 



Sunrise Library 
5000 E. Harris 

^Henderson Library 
""55 S. Water St. 

^Spring Valley Lib, 
4280 S Jones 



Any Library 



Charleston Library 
"800 Brush St. 

_Green Valley Library 
"2706 N. Green VlyPkwy 

_North Las Vegas Lib. 
2300 Civic Center 



Do you have any student preferences? Age? 



Sex? Other? 




TUTOR RESPONSIBILITIES 



1) Successfully complete 15 hour tutor training workshop. 

2) Become knowledgeable with print and computer materials, as 
well as the operation of the computers. 

3) Make contact with assigned student and arrange days, times, and 
place for tutoring sessions. 

4) Complete monthly lesson plan form and submit a copy to the CALL 
office. 

5) Tutor each student twice a week for at least one hour each time 
(minimum two hours each week) . 

6) Tutor only at a library location. 

7) Attend inservice programs to update skills. 

8) Agree to tutor for a period of six months. 

9) Make arrangements for students lessons during absence. 

10) Share any notices to students you receive (such as announcements 
in the CALL newsletter) with your student. 

I have read the above responsibilities and I agree to fulfill them to 
the best of my ability^ 
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Laliontaii Vjifley Literacy Volunteers 



B53 Souih Mai?)e Street 
FalioiK Nevada 89^106 



( ) YES, I would like to support the Lahontan Valley Literacy 
Volunteers, and have my name placed on your mailing lijst. 

MAME: 

ORGAHIZATION: 

ADDRESS: 

PHONE: (WORK) (HOME) 



ADDITIONALLY, I AM INTERESTED IN: 

( ) Providing the phone contact ( ) Giving talks for LVLV 
for our community ' 

( ) Being a monthly mail stuffer ( ) Doing "voice spots" 

on KVLV 

( ) Organising video productions ( ) Taking tutor training 

( ) Monetary donation ( ) Other 



PI ease return to : 
Churchill County Library 
Lahontan Valley Literacy Volunteers 
5i33 S. Maine Street 
Fallon, Nevada 89406 

OR CALL US AT: 
423-5853 
or 

4;.:3-75ei 
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LAS VEGAS-CLARK COUNTY LIBRARY DISTRICT 
VOLUNTEER APPLICATION 

Please print 
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(last name) ~ (first) (date) 



(address) (city) (zip) 
male female birthdate age 



(home phone) (work/message phone) (soc. sec. #) 

In case of emergency: 



(name) (phone) 
Education General Work Experience 



Special Training or Skills (e.i. typing, filing, computer, etc.). 



Interest s/Hobbies_ 



Volunteer Work Desired. Check all that apply. 

Used Bookstore Young People's Library 

Calendar Mailing Special Events/Programs 

Periodicals Talking Books 

Reference Literacy Program (non-tutor) 

Circulation Literacy Tutor 

Bookmending Community Relations 

other Branch_ 



Physical Limitations_ 
Transportation 



Available to work: Check all that apply: 

MON. a.m. p.m. eve. TUE. a.m. p.m. eve.^ 

WED. a.m. p.m. eve. THU. a.m. p.m. eve.^ 

FRI. a.m. p.m. eve. SAT. a.m. p.m. eve._ 

SUN . a.m. p . m . eve . 



^ Volnntetir Development 
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TRUCKEE MEADOWS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Adult Basic Education/English as a Second Language 
7000 Dandini Boulevard, Room 330 
Reno, Nevada 89512 
elephone (702) 673-7093 



APPLICATION FOR. VOLUNTEER 

TUTOR FOR DEVELOPMENTaI'lY DISABLED STUDENT 



Date: 

NAME: 

Last First M.I. 



ADDRESS: 

Street Ci ty State Zip 

TELEPHONE: ( ) ( ) 

Home Work 

HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL LEVEL ATTAINED: 

SUBJECTS STUDIED/SCHOOL MAJOR: 

COURSE WORK RELATED TO DEVELOPMENTALLY DISABLED/SPECIAL ED: _ 



OCCUPATION/PROFESSION : 

WORK EXPERIENCE RELATED TO DEVELOPMENTALLY DISABLED/SPECIAL ED: 



Why would you like to become a volunteer tutor for developmental- 
ly disabled students? 



Appl icants * Signature 
Vohinlee** Development 
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TO THE NEW TUTOR 
Placement Procedures 



You are ready to begin an experience which can be exciting, rewarding, 
frustrating, challenging and gratifying. YOU are important to your learner* 
YOU are his hope and his example. He usuaTTy comes to his first lesson 
full of doubts and fears. You have one to one and a half hours to put 
him at ease, to teach him something new, to show him he can succeed at 
something, to make him want to come again. We want to stress as much as 
possible the importance of this first lesson. 

You are also important to your local literacy center - and ultimately to 
Laubach Literacy International. You are our only link to your learner. 
We depend on you to use the the materials correctly, to adequately prepare 
the lessons, to meet regularly with your learner and to keep accurate 
records of his progress. 

In your tutoring venture you have the support of your l^cal literacy center. 
We will do whatever we can to ensure a smooth transition from workshop 
training into your new teaching situation. On these pages you will find 
the procedures you are asked to follow. Please read them through carefully 
and follow them as you begin your tutoring experience. 



Procedures; 



1. Get your learner assignment from the Project Coordinator or 
Program Assistant. She/he will discuss an appropriate tutor- 
ing place. 

2. Contact y ou r lea rner immediately by phone or in person. This 
IS your responsibility. If for any reason you do not get in 
contact with him/her within one week after you have your assign- 
ment, please call the Literacy Desk. 

3a. Set a date for the first lesson . Be sure you are both clear 
about the date, time, and place. 

b. Call the Literacy Desk . Report that contact was made and arrange 
to get your learner's book if that hasnt been done yet. 

c. Take the le a rner's book to the first session . Materials are 
free for both learners and tutors. 

4. Have - and ENJOY y our firs t lesson . Beginning with the first 
session, use the Tutor/Learner Progress Log to help keep track 
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of your learner^s progress, goals, reading and writing habits, 
and lessons and materials covered. This Log is for you and 
your learner; it can shov; you whether you are providing the 
survival skills your learner needs. 

5. By the end of the third tutoring session , please fill out the 
"Where We Started" form with your learner and return it to the 
Literacy Desk. 

6. Begin keeping the Monthly Tutor Report . Explain to your 
learner that you are keeping a record of his attendance. We 
recommend that you plan to meet twice a week in order to make 

it easier for the learner to retain the material from one session 
to the next. This should also cllow the learner to move fast 
enough to be able to see his/her progress and be motivated to 
continue. 

7. Report to the Project Coordinator or Program Assistant that the 
first lesson took place. 

8. Turn in the Monthly Tutor Report to the Literacy Desk at the 
end of each calendar month and pick up a new one. 

9. Any time tutoring stops , even temporarily, report it to the 
Project Coordinator or Program Assistant. If a tutor must 
interrupt tutoring for more than two weeks, a substitute tutor 
should be secured. 

10. Fill out the Semi -Annual Tutor Report with your learner and 
return it to the Literacy Desk by the due date. 

11. Keep a record of your tutorin g hours. You will need this in- 
formation when applying for Senior Tutor Literacy Certifica- 
tion. When you ' !ve completed 40 hours of tutoring, fill out 
the STL applic: ; form in your tutor folder and send it to 
your trainer c: - 'lor supervisor in order to recieve your cer- 
tificate. 

12. If you have any problems, or if you wish to share your joys, 

talk them over with your Project Coordinator or Program Assistant. 



''The greatest thrill I have ever had is to see the joy in a person*s face 
when he first learns to read/' Dr. Frank Laubach hos written. ''I would 
rather see that than to eat.*' 

May your "Each One Teach One*' experience also be thrilling. Happy Tutoring! 
Your contact person is: Phone: 
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Lationban Valley Litoraoy Volunteers 
Contract Statement 
for Tutors 

ALL TUTORS upon certification in the Lahontan Valley Literacy 
Volunteer program will make a commitment to tutoring for one and 
a half to two hours per week not to be less than a period of six 
months. x ox^v 

All TUTORS will, at all times, conduct themselves in a 
TUTOr^^°''^^ manner for the best interest of both student and 

All TUTOR sessions will take place at any public building, 
preferrably the Churchill County Library. The Library's hours 
are: 

SUMMER (JUNE 1 - AUGUST 31) 
Monday thru Friday 
9am to 6pm 

Saturday 
9am -to 5pm 

WINTER {SEPTEMBER 1 - MAY 31) 
Monday thru Thursday 

9am to 7pm 
Friday and Saturday 

9am to 5pm 

Any other arrangements must be on approval from the Project 
Director. 

Transportation of a student to and from TUTOR sessions is the 
responsibility of the student. 

If anyone is suspected of behaving in such a manner that would 
^nS^n ^^'^ health and well being of either a student or 

TUTOR, that individual will be dropped from the TUTOR program. 

LAHONTAN VALLEY LITERACY VOLUNTEERS will provide: 

Space 
Teaching Materials 
Certified training program 
Liability insurance during active volunteer sessions 

(Liablility insurance is provided under the auspices of the 
Friends of the Churchill County Library.) 

Please sign, date, and return a signed copy to the Project 
Director. 

Lahontan Valley Literacy Volunteers 
ATTN: PROJECT DIRECTOR 
553 S, Maine Street 
Fallon, Nevada 89406 



DATE 



SIGNATURE 



SIGNATURE 



Nancy Aten, Project Director 

47 
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TUTOR-LEARNER AGREEMENT 



The agreement between the tutor and the learner, as established by the 
Literacy Services Program, states that: 

1. Learners shall pay no fees for services rendered by the tutor or 
this Program; 

2. Tutors shall not receive fees for tutorial services rendered to 
learners; ■ cnuci cu uu 

3. Learners shall pay no fees for workbooks and other Program ma- 

4 Learners shall be responsible for providing their own transpor- 
tation to and from tutoring; 

5. _ Tutors Shan not reveal the identity of learners and shall main- 
tain privacy of information unless the learner's consent is given; 

6. Tutors and learners shall meet only at public sites; 

7. Tutors and learners must come to every agreed upon session or 
cancel the session 24 hours in advance of the agreed upon time; 

8 Tutors will keep records of each session giving the date, length 
of session, workbook used, pages covered, and other information; 

9. Tutors or learners who habitually cancel sessions or fail to k°eo 
agreed upon sessions shall be subject to severance from the program. 



This agreement shall be read and explained to tutors and learners and must be 
signed by both parties before Program approved training can begin. 



Learner Signature jutor Signature 



Date 
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"Oidimteer 
Interviewer's 
NotelxMk 

An eclectic gmde 
to the effective placement of 
volunteers in programs. 

The purpose of an interview with a prospective volunteer is to determine 
the suitability of the applicant for volimteering in yo\ir program and to select 
an assignment in which the needs of both the program and the individual are 
satisfied. Such an interview is essential, since the success of yo\ir entire 
volunteer program depends, to a large degree, on finding the right person for 
the right position. 

Consequently, every applicant should have an interview, no matter how 
well s/he may be known to you. In many instances the interview serves 
another p-u^pose: It becomes the first step towards orienting and training the 
volunteer who accepts and is acceptable to your program. 

CONDUCTING THE 
INTEB.VIEW 

Consider tlie Setting 

1. Arrange the office so that there is an atmosphere of comfort, warmth, and 
informality. Flexibility and a choice of seating shoxild be provided. 

2. Try to ensure privacy; divide the room by \ising a screen If others are 
present. 

3. Cast aside unfinished business and concentrate on the job at hand. Few 
people can read their man with one eye and carry on an interview with the 
other. 

4. Allow for at least one-half houir of uninterrupted interview time. 

Are You Prepared? 

1. You shoxild have an application form which has areas covering educational 
and occupational experience, training, hobbies and time preferences. 
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2. Information should be available on all present volunteer positions 

(preferably in the form of detailed job descriptions). 
3; In the case of volunteers who may be \msuited to your specific program, it 
is also handy to have information on other possible areas of community 
involvement. 

Things to Do During 

1. With a smile, a handshake and a friendly word of greeting, introduce 
yourself and anyone else who is present at the time (i.e., secretary). 

2. Clarify the purpose of the interview (to obtain general information, 
discuss interests and match with volunteer p os it io n ) 

3. Complete the application form with the prospective volxmteer, adding any 
additional l pfnT»mat.inn gathered in the interview exchange. 

4. Explore such areas as: 

• What have you enjoyed most in previous volunteer .assignments? What 
have you enjoyed least? 

• Why are you interested in doing volunteer work? What are your 
long-range objectives? 

• What are your personal aurid work goaJs that would be importajit in 
choosing a volxmteer job? 

• What type of people are you most interested in working with 
(co-workers or clients)? Are there types of people you feel you would be 
unable to work with? 

• What do you feel would be your greatest contribution to our volunteer 
program? 

5. Give the applicant enough time to consider your questions and answer 
them at his/her own pace. Do not hesitate to ask for clarification on any 
points that you don't understand. 

6. Present your information clearly and concisely so that it is easily 
understood. Allow the applicant an opportunity to express any concerns 
about the suitability of the jobs available. 

7. Encourage the prospective volunteer to develop a personal plan of action 
with the job available. Assist him/her in deciding what is most suitable by 
clarifying areas of concern and setting things in perspective (i.e., point out 
both the positive and negative aspects of the jobs being considered), but 
l eave the fmed decision to the volunteer. 

8. Anticipate future areas of confusion and prepare the prospective volunteer 
for these (i.e., confidentiality, flexible hours, etc.). 

9. Don't extend the interview past the point of satisfaction. 

10. Ask the volunteer to tell any friends who might be interested in your 
program to contact you. Your best form of public relations is an active, 
enthusiastic volunteer. 

11. Express your appreciation for having had this tune with the prospective 
volunteer. If the result of the interview is that s/he will be dolag volunteer 
work for your organization then you would move directly Into orientation. 

Tilings to Do After 

1. Take time to malce notes on the Interview after the Interview is over. Enter 
the results in your filing system. 

2. Don't forget the volunteer. MaJice sure you follow-up, and see how things 
work out and how the volunteer feels about the placement. 
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FOR THOSE MAKING 
REFEBRAIiS 

It might be noted that there are two types of interviews involving 
prospective vol\inteers. One is done tjy specific organizations and groups with 
the aim of presenting the prospective volunteer with the one or several 
volunteer opportunities offered within the organization or group. The other 
type of interview is similar to that done by a Volunteer Bureau where the 
prospective volunteer is presented with the variom volunteer opportunities 
offered by all the organizations or groups in the community. The result is a 
referral to one or two of these organizations or groups. 

While all of the above pointers about mterviewing apply to both types of 
interviews, a word should be added about the referral process. 

1. After identifying two or three referrals with the prospective vol\inteer, by 
reviewing job orders and matching them to his/her interests, telephone the 
organizations and inform them of the volunteer available. Introduce the 
volvmteer coordinator and the volunteer over the phone, and request that 
they set up an appointment time and date. 

2. If the organizations cannot be reached by phone, leave a message to have 
them caU the volunteer. Give the volunteer a card with the organization's 
name and the person who will call. Alternatively, you could give the 
volunteer the name and number of the organization and have him/her 
phone later on. 

3. Encourage the volunteer to phone you anytime problems arise regarding 
his/her placement. 

PROBLEM SITUATIONS 

You may occasionally encounter probl^.ms in tlie interviewing situation. 

These may arise in the form of a prospective volunteer with a mental 
health problem, or someone who, in your judgment, is not suitable for your 
program due to physical limitations or lack of specific sMlls. In any of these 
cases it is essential that you not leave the volunteer without an alternative 
plan of action. 

Be sure to have available.: 

• Descriptions of other volunteer programs in yo\ar area and the names 
of volimteer coordinators, 

• General information on coimselllng programs, mental health teams, 
legal and financial services. 

Although you are not setting out to solve an applicant's problems, you 
may find the foDowlng ideas helpful: 

1. Observe any signs of disappointment or discontent. This may be a clue to 
the real problems or it may indicate that the interview is covering topics of 
embarrassment (i.e.. Questions regarding health or recent illness). 

2. Give the prospective volimteer ample opportunity to tell his/her own story. 
Let him/her talk freely without interruptions if this seems important. 

3 Inquire regarding the steps already taken in attempting to solve present 
difficulties. Determine, if possible, how much interest there is in wanting to 
find solutions. 

VOLUNTARY ACTION LEADERSHIP Sonng 1979 
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4. 



5. 



6. 



Keep a friendly, syropathetic, and helpful attitude, but don't assiime the 
responsibility for finding solutions to the interviewee's problems. 
Name people or community agencies that you may see as being helpful to 
the volunteer. 

Expect to meet many problems you cannot dead with aJone. Shaire these 
situations with other persons who might be helpful or who are already 
involved with the prospective volunteer (Le., if the volunteer has been 
referred by a social worker or doctor, ask the volunteer if you can contact 
them for further information or arrange a meeting time for the three of you 
to sit down and discuss volunteer opportunities in your program). 
Yield to the specialist in areas outside of your own field; follow-up and 
cooperate with others. 

If the prospective volimteer's problems are not severe and you feel he/she 
may be suited to another type of program, ask the prospective volunteer if 
you may share interview information with any other volunteer coordinator 
to whom you make a referral. 
— From Volimteers: How to Find Thom, How to Keep Them! by Mike Haines, 
Volimtary Action Reso\arces Center, 1625 W. 8th Ave, Vancouver, B.C. V6J 1T9, 
1977. $3.60 (U.S. money); $3.00 (Canadian). Reprinted v/ith permission. 
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MOBS TIPS 

Tlie More Info 
The Better 

Before making any specific refer- 
rals, seek information along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

• Hobbies and skills in specific areas, 
such as sewing, dramatics, sports, 
might encourage a volunteer to 
want to teach the hobby or skill to 
someone else. 

• Ideas about the kind of person with 
whom the volunteer wishes to 
work can be useful. Inquiries about 
why the volunteer wants to work 
with children, aged, or handi- 
capped can provide valuable clues 
about interests and skills as well as 
personal qualities. 

• Questioning about areas of need in 
the city which may appeal to the 
volimteer's interest also can be 
useful. 

• Personality traits are important in 
an effective referral. The interview- 
er shotild note: 

— Ease in com municating, since 
this is important for volimteer 
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positions relating to the general 
public. 

-Ea^ Jnj^e^aito g to and working 
with people. This is difficult, but 
clues can be obtained by noting 
the relationship to you and any- 
one in the office with whom 
interviewee comes in contact; 
asking if interviewee wants to 
work directly with people or 
woxild rather have a desk job; 
observing general manner of the 
interviewee (Is s/he outgoing? 
Are there any obvious manner- 
isms which are annoying? ); and 
being sensitive to derogatory 
conmients about groups of 
people. 

-A ttitudes: Are comments usuailly 
positive or negative? Is there 
e\ridence of real interest in and 
enthusiasm for a volimteer as- 
signment? 

- Emotional reactions, especially 
when discuLSSing jobs that in- 
volve sensitive areas. For exam- 
ple, working with emotionally 
distTjrbed youngsters or adiilts 
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requires a calm, stable person- 
* ality. 

• "Other activities" are important 
because they yield mformation 
about the person's interests. Many 
people belong to clubs or other 
organizations that could possibly 
be called upon to do a special group 
project. It is best not to mention 
this to the person being inter- 
viewed, since seme will feel that 
they are committing their group or 
club. Instead, merely ask the per- 
son being interviewed if s/he be- 
longs to any neighborhood associa- 
tions, business clubs, lodges, etc. 

— From "Guidelines for Interview- 
ers,'' New York City Voluntary Action 
Corp., 61 Chambers St., New York, NY 
10007. $1.00. Reprinted with permis- 
sion. 

Open CNot Closed) 
Questions 

Use questions and positive listen- 
ing to get the volunteer to tell his/her 
story. Ask questions to show interest. 
It is important to bring out facts or to 
get the reactions you need, smd also to 
keep the interview on the beam. When 
using questions, state them clearly so 
the volunteer wlU understand the in- 
formation you want. Avoid questions 
that can be answered by "yes" or "no." 
Instead, begin questions with ^'who," 
*Vhat," "whyr *^vhere," "how." This 
type of question can help you evaluate 
by showing attitudes, judgments and 
reactions. 

Ignore Your 
Impressions 

Consider each fact about the vol- 
imteerin relation to all others. Avoid 
basing evaluation on impressions. 

• Consider the volunteer's SKAPATI 
— Skills, Knowledge, Ability, 
Physical status, Aptitudes, Traits, 
Interest. 



• Note mental reaction time and 
organization of answers to ques- 
tions. 

• Note the volunteer's evaluation of 
her/htmself, what s/he thinks s/he 
can and caxmot do well. 

• Note quality of self-prepared appli- 
cation form, handwriting, follow- 
ing of instructions, clerical ability. 

Remember, you are not just fill- 
ing a spot, but matching a person and 
a job in the best interests of both. 
— From "How To" Book for 
Volunteer Trainers, Los Angeles 
Volxmtary Action Center, 621 South 
Virgil Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90005, 
1976. $4.00. Reprinted with permis- 
sion. 
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— From Step by Step: Management o f 
th e Volunteer Program in Agencies by 
Marie MacBride, Volunteer Bureau of 
Bergen County, 389 Main St., Hsicken- 
sack,NJ 07601, 1979. $4.00. Reprint- 
ed with permission. 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



1. What do you consider to be your greatest strengths and weaknesses? 

2. What are the most Important rewards you expect in your volunteer work? 

3. How would you describe yourself? 

4. What motivates you to put forth your greatest effort as a volunteer? 
(Motivations) 

5. How do you determine or evalua:^ your success as a volunteer? 

6. Describe the relationship that should exist between a supervisor and 
those volunteers reporting to her or him? 

7. What two or three accomplishments have given you the most satisfaction? 
Why? 

8. What major problem have you encountered in your volunteer work and how 
did you deal with it? 

9. What have you done as a volunteer of which you are most proud? 

10. What are some of the reasons you decided to apply for volunteer work? 

11. What would you do if ( describe a situation that may occur on the job )? 

12. What interests you about being a volunteer for our organization? 

13. What kind of people do you work with best as co-workers? What kinds of 
people are you most interested in as clients and why? Are there types 
of people you feel you would be unable to work with? 

14. What would you consider to be the ideal volunteer job for you? 

15. What are some examples of important types of decisions or recommenda- 
tions you have made? Describe how you went about making these types of 
decisions. 

16. If you were in a situation where you had just made numerous personal 
arrangements to be free to do you volunteer work and when you arrived 
something which seemed preventable had happened and you weren't needed, 
how would you feel? What would you do? 



Ucpiinicd with Permission, Volunteer for Minnesota . Trainer's Manual Part 
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IS THE TRAINING ON TRACK? 



PEOPLE REMEMBER: 

10% OF WHAT THEY READ. 
20% OF WHAT ^ lEY HEAR, 
40% OF WHAT THEY SEE. 
70% OF WHAT THEY DO. 



The commitment a volunteer makes to a literacy program must include 
participation in mandatory training sessions. Training helps volunteers to be more 
effective and adds to personal growth, thereby increasing satisfaction with the job 
and the program. This increases the likelihood that tutors and other volunteers will 
stay with the program. The training component is an integral part of any volunteer 
management plan, especially in literacy programs whether they be in Laubach, LVA, 
or other techniques. Literacy program administrators and trainers should make sure 
that training requirements are: 



Related to the volunteer job 

Discussed and understood during job interviews 

Agreed to by the volunteer via contract/letter 

Recognized in the form of certificates upon completion of courses 



The need for formal training sessions for literacy tutors is well-established. 
Requirements for tutor training must be clearly communicated at the outset. 
Volunteer tutors must make a commitment to attend training sessions as a pre- 
requisite to becoming part of the program. 
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TRAINING COMPONENTS 



ORIENTATION is an overview of the agency and the literacy program. 
Orientation topics should include: 

* mission and goals 

* organizational structure and who does what 

* procedures and policies 

* role of paid staff 

* role and responsibilities of tutors, students and other volunteers 

* responsibilities of the board 

* benefits such as reimbursable expenses, recognition and career ladders 

* schedule of training emphasizing the number of hours required for pre- 
service and in-service training 

* direction and guidance provided 

* evaluation process and schedule 



Often an historical over\'iew is provided, covering the growth and 
accomplishments of the program, as well as funding sources, and demographics 
regarding literacy. A demonstration of tutoring techniques and testimonials from 
experienced tutors and students could be included. 

Whereas specialized tutor training classes are scheduled at specific times 
during the year, orientation sessions can be scheduled more frequently to introduce 
the program to potential tutors, students, and other volunteers who have been 
recruited. Volunteers are usually eager to begin work. If they have to wait for 
several months until formal literacy training begins, they may look elsewhere. For 
this reason, orientation meetings should be scheduled monthly, if possible. 

As in the interview process, be sure to allow time for volunteers to ask 
questions and express opinions and concerns. There should also be time for 
socialization so that they can get to know each other. Attendance at orientation 
sessions by staff and board members will further convince volunteers that they are 
an integral part of the total operation. 

An orientation manual should be provided to each volunteer. The manual 
should include: mission, goals, organization chart, policies and responsibilities 
(especially those related to volunteer liability). This will reinforce the orientation 
and scr\'e as a reference for the volunteer and the program director. In the future, 
questions of performance or liability may be handled by referral to matei ials 
presented in the orientation and/or procedures manual. 
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PRE-SERVICE TRAINING is a specific approach in preparing the volunteer 
for the role s/he will play in the organization, lu every program, tutors are required 
to be certified through specialized literacy training. All volunteers need and 
deserve a complete training program providing lliem with the knowledge they need 
to function in a particular job. The investment on the part of the agency, as well as 
the volunteer, is extensive and every training e cperience should be well-planned. 

^ Training must be clearly presented and should provide opportunities to 
question, practice and master certain skills such as tutoring techniques. The result 
of pre-service training should be volunteers who are confident with their 
responsibilities. Tutors should feel confident in their ability to work with students 
on a one-to-one basis or in a classroom setting. Certification should be awarded 
only when a volunteer has been trained and you are confident that s/he is well- 
prepared. 

Volunteers who are waiting for tutor training could be invited to work in a 
program support job until training begins. Tins would provide hands-on experience 
and understanding of the program and send message that their help is needed. 
Involvement during this period of time also creates a bonding to the program, a 
feeling of belonging, right at the beginning. 

A well organized pre-service training program is essential to every volunteer 
experience. Volunteers in support program jobs also need and deserve well- 
structured training. They may not be required to go through the tutor training 
program, but should receive training whirh informs them of the function and 
specifics of the tutorial program. 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING needs to be incorporated into ever>' volunteer 
training plan. This is a valuable experience in which volunteers should learn new 
techniques and have an opportunity to shaie challenges and successes with each 
other. In-service training can provide moral support and add to the confidence of 
the volunteer. 

This is especially true for literacy tutors who function independently in one- 
to-one situations away from the program site. Because they work independently, 
some tutors think that in-service training sessions are not worth their time. The 
sessions must therefore be interesting and relevant. Volunteers may be required to 
attend a minimum number of in-service training sessions each year. This helps to 
ensure that the work being done in the name of the program conforms with 
articulated goals and objectives. 

In-service training should be offered to all literacy volunteers, and subjects 
to be presented may be suggested by students and tutors. In-service training 
provides both tangible and intangible benefits. Attendance should be required of 
all your volunteers. Opportunities for communication and networking make 
volunteers feel they are an integral part of the program. 
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EFFECTIVE TRAINING SESSIONS 



Many types of teaching/learning techniques should be used during training 
sessions. Included in this section is the article, Training Volunteers, by Rick Lynch, 
which describes some of these techniques. A trainer should be familiar with several 
and incorporate them into training sessions whenever appropriate. A straight lecture 
can be painfully boring to the audience and stifle a learning experience. 

An effective trainer prepares in advance all physical components of the 
training, such as setting (seating arrangement, lighting, and temperature control). 
Training handouts should be compiled in advance and audio-visual software and 
hardware should be tested before training begins. All these factors affect the 
learning experience. 

Every training session should end with an evaluation form to be completed 
by participants while they arc still in the room. Let them know that they will be 
dven a few minutes at the end of the traininu to fill out the form and how important 
it is to the trainer to receive thoughifuL honest feedback. 

To sum up, iraininji may take many forms and should be designed 
appropriately for dilTercnt types of literacy volunteer jobs. Training should range 
from informal sessions such as familiarity lours of the agency and the program 
sites, to formal sessions which are well-structured job-specific learning experiences. 
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TRAIMIG VOLU]\riEERS 

Choosing the Right Training Method 

By Rick Lynch 



ONE OF THE QUESTIONS THAT FREQUENTLY 
crops up at Ihe beginning of training of trainers 
courses is. "What are \Ue best training methods 
to use to make sure participants got the most out of 
training?" The answer Is contained in that famous 
fourth grade phrase: "Depends" Just as a tuxedo may 
look great at a wedding but not at a backyard barbeque. 
60 no '^aining design will be auccessful in ail clrcum> 
stances. 

It Is important to begin the training design process by 
keeping In mind which of ynur objectives are related to 
increasing volunloer knowirrfpe, to improving volunleer 
skills, and to modifying volunteer nttiludes. For each of 
these types of objectives there are training methods 
which are appropriate and Iralnlng melliods which are 
not. Role-piaying. for example, may be a perfectly fine 
way of helping someone learn to answer crisis calls, bul 
tt Is 8 pretty lousy way to teach someone the history of 
the Red Cross. 



Tb Increase Volunteer 
Knowledge 



There ere scores of Iralnlng methods suitable to this 
domain The most common are listed below with a brief 
discussion of when and why to use each. 

Lecluret. Leclures are lha tradillonal means of 
Iranslerrlng Informallon from ono person lo another. 
People wilh no training In how to be a trainer frequently 
rely solely on this method, rpgardiess of what the train- 
ing objective Is Tlie giassy elares tlils evokes after 
several hours and Ihe sheer Inappropriateness of the 
technique to learning a skill, such as applying first aid 
or skiing, leads many to say. "Lectures are a oad 
method." 

But lectures are no worse lhan any other technique. 
They can be Inappropriate or boring, but they can also 

Rick Lynch, a manngomont consuffani does tho train- 
ing for VOLUNTEER'S (amUy mnd handicapped volun- 
teer projfiCtS. He <s atso a bcnrd mfimbor of the Volun- 
t^ry^Action Center In BetHnghBm, Waihington, 



be exciting and Informative. Lectures are an excelionl 
techfiiquo to use when the knowlodgo lo be learned is 
not too lengthy or complex (Studies stiow that people 
start tuning out relaliveiy soon; anylhing over half an 
hour Is "lengthy.") They are also useful when it Is impor- 
tant to transmit a great deal of knowledge In a short 
period of time. 

Reading*. Where ttie material is long and complex, 
such as a case study, or where Ihe time is exceptionally 
siiort. readings stiouid be considered. The cliief disad- 
vantage is thai puople retain the least amount of infor- 
mation from this method over the long lorni (about 10 
percent versus ?0 percent for leclures). For that reason, 
it is be::t to supplement this method with others, such as 
discussion. 

Dltcuttlont. Discussion Is a much slower means of 
learning information, but It offers the advantage of 
greater long-term retention of knowledge. Whereas 
people remember about 20 percent of what they hear, 
Ihey remember approximately 70 percent of what they 
say. Where there Is enough time, you should consider 
this method carefully. Often trainers discard this tech- 
nique because they feel they know everything and the 
trainees know nothing. 

A weil-constructed discussion, however, can help 
participants discover things they didn't know they 
know. For example, given the objective of teaching peo- 
ple how adults learn. I could have them read an excerpt 
from Malcolm Knowlea's book. The Modern Praclicn of 
Adult Education (of wtilch limy would retain 10 per- 
cent). Or I could have them listen to a spine-tingling, 
fascinating lecture from mo (of which they would 
remember 70 percent) Or I could give them tills assign- 
ment ''Think of a ti«no wticn you learned somettiing 
What happened to you as you learned It? What was the 
rolo of Ihe toactior or trainer? Why did you learn in 
these circumstances? What were the factors that made 
this an effective learning experience? Based on your 
answers to the above questions, what are some 
go.^ornlizations you can draw about the way adults 
learn best and tt>e role Ihe trainer should play?" Given 
sufficient tlrno, I would always use the tliird option And 
hard as It may be on my ego (not to mention Malcolm 
Knowles's opo). 1 tiave yet to discover a group that 
'ailed lo come up witt\ all \Uc major points I was pre- 
pared lo make 



•Reprinted wilh Permi«ion from Volunturv Action L^detthip . Fall VOLUKITFR: The Naiit^nM CenJcr. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Fl«ld trlpi/obiirvilloni. If thi Informitlon you want 
to Impart Is how people do things (perhaps as an 
Introduction to learning how to do It themselves), you 
might have them go somewhere to watch someone do It. 
The disadvantages of this are logistical. (Which bus do 
we take? Will the boas remember we're coming and not 
be on her lunch hour?). The advantage Is that people 
remamber more of what they aee (20 percent) than what 
they hear or read. 

nima/vldao tapaa/allda ahowa. These three 
methods have many of the advantages of the previous 
technique with fewer logistical pitfalls. Again, adding a 
visual element Increases retention. The disadvantages 
relate to dependence on equipment (that the projector 
bulb not burn out or that the power stay on). One of my 
most embarrassing moments as a trainer came when I 
waa showing a one-hour film. After fifteen minutes, I 
realized It was winding onto a half-hour take-up reel. 

Panel dlacutalona. This method Is similar to the lec- 
ture as far as participants' retention of Information Is 
concerned. It Is best used when you want to present 
several points of view about a subject, not just as a 
means of varying the speakers. I make this last point 
because too much Is made these days of the energizing 
effect of changing the voice people are listening to; any 
Increase In attention span wears off In a matter of 



aeconda. The danger of panel diacuaaiona la that one 
person will monopolize the discussion or the panel 
members will make personal attacks on each other. For 
this reason I recommend that you rehoa^e the panel 
before the session and that you keep control of the dis- 
cussion yourself. 

Queatlon the expert. Thia is a variant on tlio lecture 
or panel methoda. Here the traineea meet In advance to 
generate a list of questions they want the export to 
answer. Although the content of the session may not bo 
what you or the lecturer want, it wilt be what the trainees 
want, and they will retain more. Ariene Schlndler and 
Dale Chastain have pointed out (see "Training Volun- 
teers" In spring 1980 VAL) that trainee control of the 
content Is a very Important factor In the amount of 
learning that takes place. The chief disadvantage is that 
II takes more time. 

Quizzee end eeeeye. This is an often overiooked 
method, but one of great value. Wo can increase the 
learning that takes place after a lecture or other method 
to 70 percent by having participants write essays or 
answer questions on a quiz. This Is a particularly good 
method to use when you have smalt groups of trainees 
discuss the questions so thai they hoar other points of 
view, fill in gaps In their knowledge, and dori't fool they 
are being "tested" so much. 



To Improve Volunteer Skills 



While there are many methode that can be employed 
to Impert knowledge, there are really only four tech- 
niques to employ In skill training. In »ny opinion, you 
ahould normally uae all four of theae In the aequence In 
which they are presented below. 

Skill trelning normelly wilt be preceded by some 
explenetlon of what we want the volunteer to do and 
why. ThIa preliminary work falls under the heading of 
increeeing knowledge; therefore, you ahould employ 
one of the methoda prevloualy deacrlbed. For example. 
If you ere trelning votunteera In a hospital to work with 
femilies of terminally III patients, you might want them 
first to learn the etegea of dying and the steps In the 
counseling process. Once the volunteer has acquired 
that knowledge, you then can train him/her to do the 
couneellna uaing the following methods: 

/ D«monelretlone. The flret etep In the aklP training 
proceee le to demonatrete Ihe ekill ao the vclunteera 
,know whet they are expected to do. You can rio this by 
heving them obeerve eomeone doing the teak on the job. 
or you cen do it by pley-ectlng In e workahop eettlng. 
(To correct e common mlateke of lebellng. thIa Is not 
rol#^eylna When ybti do the play-acting end they 
wetCh, thet le e demonttretlon. When they do the acting, 
thei It role-plAylng.) Fllme eleo car) be used to 
demon^ete m ektli; 



Role-pleylng. After the trainees see and hoar what 
they aro expected fo do (and aftor thoy discuss it), the 
next stop Is to have them try It out In a situation where it 
Is sale to make mistakes and where they can learn from 
their errors. One way of doing this is to employ the role- 
playing technlquo. Here participants pretend they are In 
the real situation and act out a scenario as though they 
were at work. In training scout masters to counsel 
troubled youlh. for example, one trainee might play the 
role of a troubled Boy Scout while nnolhor plays the 
scout master who attempts to fielp the "scout " Role- 
playing Is done best with someone observing the 
interaction so the trainees can get feedback on their 
ability to carry out the task. The main disadvantage of 
this method is that sometimes people feel self-con- 
aclous and threatened by playing the role of someone 
else. II does provide, however, the closest approxima- 
tion of a real situation without actually performing the 
task on the job. 

SImuletlone. A simulation Is a designed experience 
demanding the same skills thet the job experience 
demands. It differs from role-playing In that (here are no 
artificial rotes — everyone behaves naturally. In training 
people to Improve their communications skills at meet- 
ings, for example. I have used an exercise In which each 
of aeven people ere given e part of the Information 
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needed to solve i complicated word puzzle. Becauee 
lhay can only ahara th» Information orally, they muat 
work closely wllh others In Ihe group and communicate 
•tfectlvefy. As with any good simulation, the skills they 
employ are the same ones (hey will employ In their 
meetings, even though solving the puzzle Is a quite 
different, artificial experience. 

A simulation Is another way to approximate the real 
situation while allowing the trainee to make mistakes 
and learn from them. It may be substituted for role-play- 
tng as step two of the skill development process. 

The advantage of choosing e simuletion training 
method over role-play method Is that people don't have 
to adopt an artificial role. Since they are behaving 
naturally, you will get a beitor idea of how well they can 
employ the skills they have learned. The disadvantages 
are that it is a lot of work for the trainer to design s good 



simulation and that aomellmes the artificial nature of 
the experience puta people off ("t don't have time to 
play games"). 

On-the practice. After participants and trainers 

become comfortable with the tralnee'a ability to employ 
the akiil effectively, trainees can proceed to prsctlce it 
In the reel sltuetion. This Is not s matter of merely turn- 
ing them loose on clients; experience Is observed and 
trainees receive feedback on the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their performcnce. On-the-Job-prsctlce Is Ihe 
Isst step In the skill training process snd should be 
sttempted only after trsinees snd trsiners ere con- 
vinced, from practicing In the aafe altuation. that 
mistakes are unlikely to be grosa enough to harm 
clients (staff or buildings). 



Td Meet Volunteer Attitudes 



• 



Attltudinal training Is not something that volunteer 
leaders will want to get involved In very often. For one 
thing. It Is the hardest type of training to do. Also. If 
someone's sttitude is wrong for the job — such as a 
Meals*on-Wheels volunteer who is disgusted by those 
who are elderly snd Infirm — It Is usually a better use of 
your time to recruit a different volunteer than to try to 
::hange the attitude of an old one. On the other hand, 
attltudinal training in the sense of consciousness-rals- 
Ing (developing or strengthening an attitude that is 
already or potentially there) may be useful In some 
types of volunteer training. Also, aome of us occn- 
slonally find It desirable to do some sttltudinai training 
with other agency staff in terms of their attitudes toward 
volunteers. In any esse, here sre some of the tech- 
niques you might properly employ In the attltudinal 
domain. 

Role reveraal. Here the person Is assigned the task 
of playing the role of the person he or she has problems 
working or Sympsthlzlng with. This will help the person 
see what It Is like to be In the other person's shoes, //the 
role-reversal Is long and serious enougl>. A ton-mlnuto 
stint as a handicapped person, for example, isn't likely 
to change a person's attitudes, psrticularly if the person 
playing the handicapped individual Is permitted to make 
lokes about his/her situation. 

8aff-evatuatlon. When you want to Increase a per- 
aon's awareness of his or her vsluos. s self-evaluation 
may help. Soma common forms Include rankif>o of 
values or items. Identification of reactions to case 
studies, and analyzing videotapes of oneself. This 
method may uncover conflicting values or provide a 
point of discussion of the appropriateness of a person's 
attitudes toward the job. the clients, or the co-workers, 
tn order to use tttis method, you need first to establish a 
fairly high degree of trust wllh the person and the group. 



otherwise the self-evalustion will tend to tell you whst 
he or she thinks you wsnt to hear. 

Slmulatlont. Simulations can be excellent 
experiences to analyze In terms of one's own reactions 
and attitudes. In training volunteers to work with the 
blind, for example. I have used a simulation In which half 
the group is blind-folded for an entire day. The other 
half is assigned to be their helpers. They then go 
through s number of everyday experiences, such as 
making sandwiches, washing their hands and so on. 
This simuladon. when debriefed in terms of the feelings 
of bolh the helpers snd the blind, often modifies 
attitudes f^nch group holds about handicapped people 
and the role ot ttie helper. 

Counseling. II may be stretching things to call this a 
training technique, but one-to-one counseling Is often 
the best way to explore a person's attitudes and deter- 
mine the likelihood of change. It Is also the t>est long- 
term metftod for affecting atiitudinal change. 

Case ttudiet. Well-wrltlen case sludlf^s can aerve 
the snrne function as a simulation In terms of giving par> 
ticlpBnls an experience to analyze and leact to. tt is less 
powerful than a simuifitlon, however. In that people do 
not actually havo the experience themselves. They only 
read abo'ji it. 

Obaervatlont. Here we provide an opportunity for the 
volunteer to nhnervn a sHuntlon by a field trip, a film or 
other vefilcio As with the simulation and case study. It 
gives pflopio nn experience they can react to so they 
may analyre their own feelings and the ramifications of 
those feelings. Tlie dtsadvsntages of field trips and 
films are \Ue logistical and technical pitfalls you may 
run into, it does, fiowever. save you ttm time and trouble 
ol inventing a simulation or writing a good case atudy. 
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Other Considerations 



Summary 



In choosing a training methodology there are some 
other considerations that deserve attention. 

• Perhaps the most Important Is that, In a long 
program, you should vary the method you use from ses- 
sion to session. The most grisly torture I have ever wit- 
nesses was Imposed on a group of VISTA volunteers by 
a group of trainers who lectured them eight hours a day. 
four days straight. The trainers, who look turns giving 
lectures and left the room when their part was done, 
attributed the slack-jawed, catatonic stares they 
received to trainee apathy and naivete. No wonder they 
were unable to account for the massive revolt that look 
place on the final day. The problem was not that the 
individual lectures were bad or that they were Inap- 
propriate to the objectives the trainers were trying to 
achieve. The same response can be produced by 
repeating any technique over and over. So where possi- 
ble, try a diflerent method in each part of your training 
program. 

• The method should maximize the trainees' feelings 
of self-direclion. Once again, it is very important to the 
learning climate that trainees feel they are in control of 
the content. They should decide what they learn; you 
should choose the best method by which they can 
learn. 

• The training design should include maximum oppor- 
tunity for active trainee involvement. This means that 
when you employ a technique in which trainees are 
passive (such as a lecture or a panel discussion), it is 
good to follow it with a technique in which they are 
actively involved (such as a discussion of a lecture or a 
role-play after a demonstration). 

• Wherever possible, the training design should utilize 
the trainee's own knowledge and skills. We often over- 
look the fact that trainees come to training with many 
experiences and bits of knowledge. They will learn more 
by analyzing and assembling Iheir collective 
experience, in many cases, than by listening to an 
expert. 

There Is. of course, more to designing a training 
program than selecting the appropriate method, but 
we'll have to reserve such discussion for the next train- 
ing volunteers installment. This is an important first 
step, however, for if you choose an inappropriate 
method, the rest of your design work cannot make up for 
that error. 



Training Methods Appropriate to 
increasing Volunteer Knowledge 

Lectures 

Readings 

Discussions 

Field trips/observations 

Films/video tapes/slide shows 

Panels 

Expert questioning 
Quizzes/essays 

Training to Improve Volunteer Skills 

Demonstrations 
Role-playing 
Simulations 
On-job practice 

Training to Affect Attitudes 

Role reversals 

Self-evaluations 

Simulations 

Counseling 

Case studies 

Observations 
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IS ANYBODY LISTENING? 



60 



IS ANYBODY LISTENING? 



CREATE A POSITIVE ATMOSPHERE 
IN WHICH VOLUNTEERS WILL BE MOTIVATED TO EXCEL. 
THIS IS THE KEY TO RETENTION OF LITERACY VOLUNTEERS. 



DIRECTION AND GUIDANCE FOR VOLUNTEERS 

Volunteers must be provided with detailed direction and guidance. The 
person who is directing and guiding the work of a volunteer should be aware of the 
motivating factors for each volunteer and monitor whether the volunteer's needs are 
being met. This will help maintain the level and quality of work and encourage 
continued participation. Usually direction is given by the supervisor identified in the 
job description. 

Effective direction of literacy programs will occur only where responsibilities 
have been clearly defined. Literacy volunteers must understand the parameters of 
each job and the relationship between student, tutor, tutor contact, program 
volunteer, and supervisor. The supervisor must allow the literacy volunteer freedom 
to do the job assigned while still maintaining contact with the volunteer on a regular 
schedule. 

Literacy program managers often use a system of tutor contacts as a means 
of guiding and tracking the work of tutors. Designated tutors may contact an 
assigned list of people regularly checking on progress and any problem situations. 
Guidance and support for students is often provided through a student contact or 
coach. 

Via two-way communication networks students and tutors are encouraged to 
call when problems or questions arise or when learning/teaching goals are not being 
met. Student and Tutor Contact can be volunteer jobs and should be defined in job 
descriptions. 

The supervisor or contact person supports the work of volunteers by 
monitoring the work being done and sharing information and knowledge to help in 
new or ditTicult situations. One of the key duties of a volunteer manager, supervisor, 
student contact or tutor contact is to be accessible to literacy volunteers who need 
consultation or reinforcemerU. 

Regularly scheduled monthly meetings is another way of keeping track of 
volunteers and supporting their activities. Salaried employees often attend weekly 
or bi-weekly staff meetings. The same approach is needed in directing volunteer 
staff; but since volunteers are usually not full-time workers, monthly meetings might 
be more appropriate. Tutors who value their independence and are working off- 
site often dislike the idea of regular meetings, so the tutor contact or supervisor 
should keep in touch via regular phone calls. This also applies to the contact and 
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guidance of students. The purpose of these phone calls is to provide support for the 
student or tutor in terms of direction, guidance and understanding. It should not 
appear that the phone calls are a way of "checking up" on the volunteer. 

An important part of providing direction is reminding a volunteer not to 
go beyond specified limits of authority and training. This is particularly true 
for volunteers working one-to-one with adult literacy clients. Too often a special 
relationship develops between tutor and student and the student begins to depend 
upon help from the tutor beyond the scope of the program. This is something 
which can be monitored by regular contact with the tutor and the student so that 
problem situations can be avoided or curbed at the onset. Direction and guidance 
of literacy volunteers is aimed at supporting the work of the volunteer. This 
support can prevent dropout by providing moral support and help before a 
volunteer becomes frustrated or dissatisfied with the program. 
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Ensuring Volunteer Success Through 

EFFECTIVE DELEGATION 
TECHNIQUES 



By Gene Sharratt, Ph.D. 



The ability to delegate responsibility 
Is an essential skill demonstrated 
by effective volunteer managers. 
Successful volunteer leaders have the ca- 
pacity to match Ihe strengtlis of volunteers 
with the demands and requirements of the 
workplace. In delegating effectively, vol- 
unteer leaders make an important contri- 
bution to the advancement of their organi- 
zation, to the personal and professional 
growth of their volunteers, and to their own 
management success. 

Correspondingly, volunteer managers 
who fail to delegate purposefully and effi- 
ciently not only stifle the growth of their 
volunteers but also hamper organizational 
productivity. For many volunteer leaders, 
the failure to delegate is seen as their sin- 
gle most significant deficiency. 

Volunteer leaders generally fail to dele- 
gate for some of the following reasons: 

■ Personal insecurity or fear of their own 
weakness being exposed. 

■ Belief in the "1 can do it belter myself" 
fallacy. 

■ Lack of experience or training in effec- 
tive delegation techniques. 

■ Inability lo direct, think ahead, or visual- 
ize the work requirements and project out- 
comes 

■ Ineffective interpersonal communica- 
tion skills. 

■ Fear of criticism from superiors for mis- 
takes 

■ Unwillingness lo provide Ihe training 
necessary for volunteers to learn new job 
skills. 

The obstacles lo effective delegation 
can be overcome by understanding some 
of the slops used by successlul volunteer 

Gene Sharratt is the assistant superinten- 
dent for instructional services in Yelnn 
Sc/xx?/ District No 2 , Vein). Washington 
Her article first appeared in the Washing- 
ton State Center for Voluntary Action 
newsletter. 



leaders. These steps are designed for 
both beginning and experienced volun- 
teer managers. 

Ttie following "tcctiniques of effective 
dolegalion" will assist votunloor Icntfors 
In their searcfi for success: 

■ Assess the work requirements and 
abilities of volunteers. Do they have the 
skills to assume the new responsibility? If 
not, what must you do to train them? Do 
their skills provide the right "match" be- 
tween the tasks required and their abilities 
to accomplish your demands. 

■ Communicate vour expectations 
clearly. Specifically slate what it is you 
need accomplished. Is there a time re- 
quirement? Describe what it is you want 
done, by what time, and lo what stan- 
dards. This not only helps you achieve 
your goals but also provides the neces- 
sary guidelines for volunteers lo be suc- 
cesslul. 

■ Assess their understanding. Ask vol- 
unteers to explain the assignments as 
they understand them. What areas are still 
unclear? Have you accurately cornn^uni- 
caled the tasks to be accomplished? 

■ Build confidence and success. This 
can easily be accomplished by providing 
challenging, yet responsible, work-relat- 
ed projects Help volunteers gain corjfi- 
dence by giving them tasks in which \Uey 
can exercise Itieir personal nnd profes- 
sional judgment, while enjoying the 
strong probability of meeting your de- 
mands 

■ Encourage decisions and sugges- 
tions. Volunteers will often avoid lakir^g 
re<5ponsibililif^S because Itiey are unsure 
of their skills To couulor ihis. olinil sug 
gesiions and reinforce the iniliativc they 
display in making decisions Remember 
people support what they help develop 

■ Be reasonable and flexible. Effective 
volunteer leaders keep assignments with- 
in reasonable expectations of what can be 
accomplished, both in time and in quanti- 



ty. Anticipate interruptions and obstacles 
and make adjustments where necessary, 

■ Build openness and accessibility. 

necognt/e thai volunleers may be reluc- 
tnnl lo rpport (inlinlr.hfifi pioj(M:l?? or fnll- 
ures lo you. Encourage thorn to bring 
problems lo you early. 
« Provide responsibility. When you dele> 
gale a task, be sure you give the responsi- 
bility and autlx)rity that goes with ii. With- 
out the proper resources and support, vol- 
uf»leers and the delegated projects are 
doomed to failure. When you provide op- 
portunities for volunleers to contribute to 
projects, thei/ confidence and enthusiasm 
for these projects increase. 

■ Monitor progress. Check with volun- 
teers on the progress of their assignments. 
Do not watt until the project due date to 
evaluate their success. Your interest in 
monitoring the progress of the assign- 
ments rellocts your concern for Iheir per- 
formarice Elfeclive vohinloer leaders 
know that they have lo "inspecl what Ihey 
expect." 

■ Expect improvement, not perfection. 

If tasks or assignments can only be done 
one way and that way is your way. then 
you are much belter oil lo do it yourself 
Olherwise, you will continually set volun- 
teers up for failure and slide ttieir willing- 
ness lo risk displaying initiative In addi- 
tion, it should be remembered that "suc- 
cess is improvement, not perfection " 

■ Provide feedback and recognition. 
The most important motivation for people 
is feedback on their efforts However, all 
loo oflen. volunteer loaders forgel lo com- 
pliinenl Iheir volunteers for specific task 
roinplolif)n Verbal cninpliinonls aio of- 
feclivp and appreciated, bul for some vol- 
unleers writlon messages count double. 
Remember that when you let those around 
you shine, you shine wilti Ihern 

Delegating effectively comes through 
practice and hard work, but the rewards 
are well worth the investment of time. 



•Reprinted with Permission from Voluntiiv Action I^iderthfa. Winter S8-S9, VOLUNTBER: The National Center. 
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ARE RECORDS NECESSARY? 



ARE RECORDS NECESSARY? 



Records should be kept for all volunteers, including students, tutors and 
program support people. This is necessary for the following reasons: 

* To help evaluate your program and plan for the future. 

* To help volunteers document their service and progress for income tax and 
employment references. 

* To provide you with information for recognition purposes. 

* To provide documentation for grant applications and reports. 

* To provide information and accountability to the program sponsors and to 
the board. 



Records which should be kept in volunteer literacy programs are: 

* Application Forms 

* Volunteer Files 

* Volunteer Folders (one for each volunteer, student or tutor) 

* Individual Time P^eports 

* Program Monthly Time Reports 

* Training Attendance Records 

* Student Contact/Tutor Contact Reports 



APPLICATION FORMS 



The Application Form is a vital piece of your record-keeping system. It 
provides basic information for other parts of the system and should be kept in the 
Volunteer's Folder. (See "Screening Volunteers" for sample application forms.) 



VOLUNTEER FILES 



The Volunteer File should contain vital information on each volunteer 
(current and past). This can be kept on a computer file, a simple card file or a 
rolodex. Any of these forms may ser\'e as a Directory for easy access to volunteers. 
Pertinent information for your literacy volunteer file should include: 

Name Address Phone 

Job Assignment 

Name of Tutor Contact o^ Student Contact 
Phone number of Contact 
Date entered program 
Date left program 
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VOLUNTEER FOLDERS 



A Volunteer Folder should be created and maintained for each student, tutor 
or program support volunteer. This folder is a permanent file containing all 
materials relative to the volunteer's work with your program. It is the equivalent of 
a personnel file for a paid staff member and should be treated with the same 
confidentiality. When a volunteer leaves the program the folder should be retained 
in an inactive file for future reference (in the event the person returns to work at 
the agency or uses your agency as a reference for another job). Items to be included 
in the Volunteer Folder are: 

Job Application/Letters of Reference 

Summary of Interview, including reasons for volunteering 

Signed Contract 

Record of Training Received 

Reports of Student Contact or Tutor Contact and Supervisor 
Evaluation Reports/ Special Recognition Received 
Any Correspondence with or on behalf of volunteer 
Exit Interview 



TIME REPORTS AND TRAINING RECORDS 




Time Reports provide a means for volunteers to keep track of their time, 
regardless of whether they work on site or in independent arrangements. A daily 
sign-in sheet works well for volunteers who work at the program site. Tutors and 
others who work off site should keep daily records of their volunteer time and 
provide these to the program on a monthly basis. The volunteer manager should 
keep summary sheets of all volunteer activity in your literacy program. These are 
a record of volunteer hours by tutors, students, contact and other volunteers. 

Every volunteer who attends a training session (Orientation, Pre-Service or 
In-Ser/ice Training), should sign an attendance sheet. The attendance sheet should 
show: name or topic of the training, instructor, date and number of hours. This 
information should be transferred to the Training Record in the individual's 
Volunteer Folder and the original of the attendance sign-in sheet should be 
maintained in a separate file. This is used for certification, evaluation, and 
recognition of volunteer progress and for letters of reference which may be written 
for the volunteer. Careful documentation of a volunteer's attendance at required 
training sessions may protect the program from instances of liability. (See Risk 
Management Section) 
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TUTOR/STUDENT CONTACT REPORTS 



Tutor Contact or Student Contact Reports indicate contacts made, dates and 
subjects discussed, and note any problems identified and action taken to resolve 
problems. 

The need for keeping accurate records, procedures and forms should be 
explained during Orientation and in the Training or Procedures Manual. Timely 
submission of reports should be emphasized and the information from these 
reports should be recorded on program records and filed promptly. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 

California Adult Learner 
Progress Evaluation Process 




UTOWCV 
OLMPjOGN 



MONTHLY TUTOR REPORT 

for (he month of 



(year) 



(T utor: Please complete this form and return it to the office,) 



Tutor's name: 



Adult learner's name: 
Tutoring site: 



□ Check here if site is different from last month 
Record of Hours: 



Dales 



Travel Preparation Tutoring 
hours hours hours 



Other 
hours 



Total 



Week 1 














Week 2 














Week 3 














Week 4 














Week 5 
















TOTAL 













Tutoring activities: 

Materials used: 

Methods used. 

Text used: 



Important literacy-related events in (he life of the Uarner: (Tutor. plc*« Ici the .duh br.g . . .) 
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CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY • Calif omin Adult Uamer Progress Evaluation Process 




Important !s(eracy-re!ated events in the life of the tutor: (Tutor, your turn to brag , . . ) 



Materials, resources, or assistance you need from the office: 



Comments/problems: (Please indicate iny change of address or telephone number for tutor or learner.) 

• 
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CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 

California Adult Learner 
Progress Evaluation Process 




CAUrOltNtA 
UmACY 
CAMAUGN 



REQUIRED INFORMATION 
SEMI-ANNUAL TUTOR REPORT 

for the 6 months ending » 



(year) 

(Tutor: Please discuss these progress areas with the adult learner for this six month reporting 
period or when the learner exits the program, and return this report to the office.) 

Tutor's name: 

Adult learner's name: 



(1) How many months 
has the adult learner 
been in the program? 

(check one) 



0-3 



□ 



4-6 



□ 



12 13- 18 19- 24 25 ^ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



(2) Reading habits: 



Here is a list of some things that people 
often read. How often do you read these 
things outside the tutoring session? 



Of those you do read, which 
are easy for you to read; 
which are hard? 





Not 


Sometimes 


Regularly 


Easy 


A 






at 


(once or 


(almost 


to 


Little 


Very 




all 


twice a 
week) 


every 
day) 


Read 


Hard 


Hard 


Streei/iraffic signs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


O 


O 


Menus 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


O 


O 


Mail/bills/letlcrs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


O 


O 


Labels/instructions 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


Notes from school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


Bank machines, etc. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


Comics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


Reading books lo child 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


T.V. guides 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


Newspapers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


Magazines 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 


^Religious materials 
^Pork Materials 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 


Books 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 


Oiher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 
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(3) Writing habits: 

Here is a list of some things thai people Of those do write, which 

often write. How often do you write these are casj u to write; 

things outside the tutoring :*^srion? which a.^ nard? 





Not 


Sometimes 


Regularly 


Easy 


A 






at 


f once or 


(almost 


to 


Little 


Very 




all 


twice a 


every 


Write 


Hard 


Hatd 






week) 


day) 










□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 


Notes/ memos 


n 

LJ 


n 


n 


o 


o 


o 


Orders 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


Recipes 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


Forms/applications 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


Reports 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


O 


Letters 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 


Stories/poems 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 


Articles 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 


Greeting cards 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 


Crossword puzzles 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 


Olhrr 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


o 


o 



(4) Outside (he tutoring □ Not at all 

session, approximately □ a few minutes 

how much time do you read □ About an hour 

during a typical week? n t- . • 

^ |_J Two lo three lioui^ 

in Four or more hours 



(5) Outside the tutoring □ Not at all 

session, approximately □ a few minutes 

how much time do you write □ ^bout an hour 

during a typical week? g ^^^^^ 

□ Four or more hours 



(6) List reading goals worked on this 
6 months in order of importance 
to the learner: 



Goal 
4|boal 

Got! 



Vfihinli'or Dcvilonmcnt 



Total number 
of months 
worked on 
this goal 



indicate 
Starting 
CLC Level 
(R WSP A) 



7<; 



Indicate 
Current 
CLC Level 
(R W S P A) 



ludicjt; 

if Goal 
ComplttttxJ / 
Yrs No 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ □ 
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(7) list writing goals worked on this 
6 montliis in order of importance 
to the learner: 



Goal 
Goal 
Goal 
Goal 



Total number 
of months 
worked on 
this goal 



Indicate Indicate 
Starting Current 
CLC Level CLC Level 

(R WSPA) (R WSPA) 



Indicate 
if Goal 

Completed? 
Yes No 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



(8) Estimate of overall 
CLC reading level 



R - Readiness - recognize letters and numbers 
W- Sight words and vocabulary of interest 
S - Simple seniences 
P - Complex sentences and paragraphs 
A - Application to new situation 



(9) Estimate of overall 
CLC writing level 



R - Readiness - write letters and numbers 
W- Sight words and vocabulary of interest 
S - Seniences that form complete thoughts 
P - Sequenced sentences to form paragraphs 
A - Application for different purposes 



(10) Which one of these 
phrases would 
describe you best? 



"1 


••I can 


"I can 


"I can 


"I can 


can*t 


read, 


read. 


read, 


read, 


read,** 


but 


but 


but 


and 




only 


I can*t 


not 


I like 




simple 


under- 


under 


to read 




things." 


stand" 


pressure." 





(11) Which one of these 
phrases would 
describe you best? 



"1 


•1 can 


"1 can 


"1 can 


"1 can 


can*t 


write, 


write, 


write. 


write, 


write." 


but 


but. 


buti 


and 




just 


only 


can*t 


1 like 




letters 


simple 


spell." 


to 




A words.** 


things.*' 




write." 
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(12) Do you think being 
in this program 
helped you find a 
job or helped you 
in your work 
during the past 
six months? 



□ Yes □ No Pletse explaio your answer: 



(13) Why did you 
decide to leave 
the program? 

(Complelc only 
if learner left 
the program 
during this 
reporting 
period) 



□ Mel goals 

D Entered job training 

D Moved 

D Job change 

D Unknown 

□ Referred lo other program: 



□ Child care problems 

□ Health problems 
Q Lack of interest 

D Transportation problems 

□ Family crisis 



□ Unhappy with program (please explain): 



□ Other. 
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FOR THE RECORD: 

Effective 
Volunteer 
Management 
Through 
Documentation 




By Peggy A. Sissel, M.A. 



When was Ihe last time you were 
asked "how many volunteers 
do you have in your progarn?" 
It IS a simple question to answer, yet tt is 
often iUe ofily one that volunteer adminis- 
trators address Going beyond tins super- 
ficial evaluation of the numbers rciquires 
some eHort; therefore, boiiio aciminibtra 
tors of volur^teer programs question ttie 
use of recording and reporting volunteer 
fiours because "they liave more important 
things to do." 

If we evaluate this task in terms of the 
management function it serves, however, 
we discover tl.-at the information gained 
far outweighs th^ time spent in gathering 
it Put sifn[jly. dO(;unieiitation of volunlour 
involvement can ,ead to a greater undor- 
stanciing of your program and of the indi- 
viduals who serve witt\in it 

Any negative attitutles you may have 
about record keeping iieed to be ad- 
dressed tjefore you start tfiis process Yuu 
may tliat the rucortJing of volunteer 
fiouis IS loo tune consuming or loo conlus 
my Worst o^ all. you could discover tliat 
your proyrani has a [)rt>blcm But be post 

Pe(jQ\ Sissel /s the dnedor of volunteer 
ser\'!ces for the Galveston County Health 
District in Galveston. Texas S/ie fiolds an 
M A in Adult and Continuing Education 
from Michigan State University and re- 
ceived a B A in Communicatiofis at the 
University of Iowa She /us worked with 
volunteufs fof the past seven years on is- 
sues such as domestic violence sexual 
assault ar^d teen suicide 



tive As we explore the value of recording 
and reporting volunteer hours, you will see 
how It can benefit not only your program 
but everyone involved 

Ttiere are f(jur reasons wl^y you need to 
maintain forma! records of volunteer par- 
ticipation in your agency: 

■ The individual volunteer 

■ Ihe volunteer program 

■ The Organisation 

■ I hu community 

I el us consider each of these areas and 
the impact that proper documentation can 
have on issues of management 

The Individual Volunteer 

Encouraging, evaluating and recognising 
individual voUmieerb are a big part of a 
program admiiitstrator's jOb Yet, it may 
not t)e possible tor you to interact with 
each volunteer during his'tier scheduled 
sh.ift Therefore, documentation of altend- 
ance is a tjasic. crucial function Tardi- 
ness. at)senteeisn^ and early departures 
can U\) you off to a volunteer who needs 
more attention or assistance, and possibly 
a riew placement 

Heinernber. loo. that the feedback you 
give volunteers through tfic evaluation 
process is extremely valuable You want to 
tielp the volui .iuor acfiicve his'her desired 
goals wilhin your program, so it is impor- 
tant tliat your criteria for reviewing per- 
formance be obieclive and fair A volun 
teer's record of hours is ctii excellent 
source of information to diaw upon duruig 
evaluations, since it reflects a volunteer's 
level of attendance, punctuality, and anv 



efforts that have gone beyond expecta- 
tions. 

Many individuals seek to gain skills and 
experience while volunteering and will 
ask you to provide a reference for future 
schooling or employment The number of 
hours a volunteer has contributed can be 
an important indicator of their dnve. moti- 
vation and commitment. Your written re- 
cords of participation are tfie foundation 
on which to l)ase a fair ap[)raisal long after 
the volunteer lias left your program. 

Your records of a volunteer's hours can 
also be helpful to the individual at tax 
time. Although the actual hours of service 
donated are not tax-deductible, many 
nonreimbursable expenses iricurred 
while a volunteer is on duty are tax-de- 
ductible You may be asked to supply 
documentation of a volunteer's time and 
efforts if he/she has cliosen to itemize any 
allowable expenses 

One of the most important reasons for 
recording volunteer hours is that without a 
written record of participation, it is difficult 
to recognize effectively the efforts of vol- 
unteers. The number of hours, months or 
years of service are important markers of 
an individual's merit to your agency and 
their level of commitment to their commu- 
nity This reason alone may be what has 
prompted past documentation of hours in 
your program If so. wonderful, but use it 
now to your best advantage 

Some participants in your program may 
require formal record keeping of their ac- 
tivities Community restitution and proba- 
tion departments mandate accurate docu- 



' li< prinU'<t v.'ith PcrmissuMi from Vt^luntan^ Aciicm ixiadcrship , I-all 
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mentation of hours, as do schools that 
place Interns and students with your orga- 
nization. This information should be con- 
sidered as valuable to you and your pro- 
gram as it is to the individuals placed with 
you. 

The Volunteer Program 

Accurate record keeping can give feed- 
back and encouragement to the individ- 
ual in a number of ways, but what about its 
use in managing the volunteer program as 
a whole? 

Program planning, needs assessment 
and project evaluation are another major 
responsibility of a volunteer administra- 
tor's job. Like the individual volunteer, 
program directors also need to be encour- 
aged and motivated while doing a job that 
can be wonderfully satisfying and excep- 
tionally frustrating at the same time Solid 
data that reflects the overall health of Ihe 
proyrniii. incliidiny its u[)S nnci (iowns. 
can offer iiiSf)irn!ion niuJ motivation At the 
yery least. inforrTiation about volunteer 
participation can alert you to problems or 
concerns llial need to be addressed 

What if you sfiould cJiscover that your 
progrnni isn't as effect ivo as you had as- 
sumed? A successful manager reali:?es 
that It is better to document ttie prot)lem 
and plan for cliange and improvement 
than to ignore tlie issue and tiope it goes 
away 

Information about tlie level of volunteer 
participation can help you set goats for 
your program You may discover that you 
need to explore inoie effective methods of 
recruiting volunteers, or address ways of 
retaining them once tlioy are in your serv- 
ice Yon iriKjIsl nof^d lo (lf)vt^l()f> ruoro 
mrnjiifujfut tolos lor voluiitoeis U) Wco\) 
them active and interested, or expand the 
number of hours volunteers are asked to 
contrihnle Your figures inny nKiicato that 
you need to change your crrteria (or ac- 
cepting volunteers, choosing only those 
who are leady to take their volunteer com- 
mitment seiiously Regardless of the out- 
come of your evalu.:it on. recognizing your 
program's strengths and weaknesses is a 
vital part of prograr i development 

Some volunteer administrators are re 
quired to justify I mir salnrios and pro 
gramming expenses through tfie docu 
mentatron of voUintoer participation Fvpn 
if this IS not re(]uifed of you. begin to do 
so Reg.iKitess of the number of hours a 
volunteer coordinator works, there is al- 
ways more that needs to be done This is 
especially true if your program is growing 
Use this practice of reporting your sue- 
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cesses (and efforts at improvement) as a 
means of supporting and promoting your 
program This information is also vital 
when requesting increased staff or expen- 
ditures. 

Documenting today's volunteer hours 
will help you compile tfiat end of Ific- 
month report, justify your budget, plan for 
growth or cfiange and help you become a 
more elfective manager In time, it will 
also enable you to chart the development 
of your program, which will provide an 
important record for your program staff, 
especially if you should move on to ano - 
er position. 

One of the most 
Important reasons 
for recording 
volunteer hours Is 
that without a 
written record of 
participation, It Is 
difficult to 
recognize 
effectively the 
efforts of 
volunteers. The 
number of hours, 
months or years of 
sen/ice are 
Important markers 
of an Individual's 
merit 

The Organization 

The volunteers you coordinate belong to 
the entire agency for whom you work, not 
simply to your program They are Ihere to 
help with the specific service or function 
of your organization Agency staff often do 
not f^ee tlie volunteer program's connec- 
tion to tliemselves. however, and thereby 
(Jismiss it as something tliey do not need 
to concern themselves with You may fiave 
to convince (hem of the value of volun- 
teers, and you can do so by providing 
facts at)Out liow volunteers contribute to 
the organization 
Your records of volunteer efforts can 




motivate staff to use volunteers and can 
facilitate good relationships with co-work- 
ers other than management. Employees 
unfamiliar with the benefits of volunteer 
programs may resent the hiring of a paid 
volunteer coordinator when, as they may 
see it. the money couki bo better Sfient if 
anotfier nurse, accountant, counselor, etc 
were hired. Positive staff and volunteer re- 
lationstiips are critical to tiie success of 
any volunteer program 

Obviously, if a volunteer program is to 
be successful, ownership and interest of 
this program needs to be agency-wide 
Therefore, you will want to "share the glo- 
ry" with the staff and let them know how 
effective their efforts are at managing vol- 
unteers. You will also wvar\\ to provicJe as- 
sistance (or seek assistance as the case 
may be) if you find that there is a problcwi 
in a particular area Some of these issues 
can be discovered Ihrougii analysis of 
your votunleer recoids 

For example, you rnay fuui that one (ie- 
partmeiil lias a gioup ol v()luntor?rr» thai 
consrslently puis in additional hours, or 
that an office ttiat fiad used four volunteers 
owe month now has none participating 
Pattoins often emerge from tlie records 
that can help you take note of seasonal 
needs, programming changes or prob- 
lems with ^taff and volunteer relations 

By reporting your fincJings to each de- 
partment or supervisor, you ofter them the 
same information and insight from wfiich 
you liave benefited Ultimately, this results 
in promoting acceptance and under- 
standing of the value of volunteers, which 
translates into more elkiclive manage 
men! at the department level I fiis sharing 
nf inforrtialK )n nhniit yoiu votunlf^f^r \)f() 
grniii cr(?nl(?r; a *;()irtt of tc.iiii work, c.nina 
raderie and respect In many ways, this is 
the greatest success 

I hp knov\led(je of why vohiiitcen; got 
involved in your agoncy. how they are 
managed and the impoitance of their 
service to the organization can be u^pd as 
a positive message to everyone in the 
agency, as well as to the ent.'C communi- 
ty 

The Community 

Positive comnuinily .nnd agoncy relations 
promote a t)etter understanding of the 
need for your service and tlie importance 
of ttie issues you atldress Whether it \)e 
prison reform, educatron. domestic vio- 
lence, public health, the environment or 
historical restoration, an organizatiori Jhat 
soives Ihe cominunity also nccd^. the 
community behind it 
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One of the best ways to foster this sup- 
port IS by including volunteers in your 
services Members of the community who 
are involved In providing your service will 
be some of your most vocal allies and 
some of your best proof that tfie agency is 
both responsive and effective 

As a program acJrnifUblralor. your lead- 
ership IS also important whether you are 
concerned with the recruiting end of the 
volunteer continuum or the recognition 
side of this community involvement. It is 
your responsibility to provide feedback 
abcut the ways volunteers have helped 
your agency. Remember, that if it is of 
value to document t'.ie number of people 
your agency serves each year, isn't it also 
important to be able to say how many peo- 
ple served your agency? 

Wlien you recognize a great volunteer 
by publicly thanking him or her. you also 





A CHECKLIST 
FOR 

DOCUMENTING 

VOLUNTEER 

PARTICIPATION 



[1 Do you currently keep records of volunteers' hours? 

I I Do you keep up-to-date documentation of these hours on 
each volunteer? 

□ Do you use a record of hours contributed as a resource for 
evaluation of volunteers? 

n Do yc*j record volunteer hours for each department or 
project in which volunteers are placed? 

□ Do you issue regular reports to agency administration and 
department supervisors about volunteer involvement? 

I 1 Do you use this information to evaluate management 
practices of each program or department? 

I I Do you use this information to evaluate the strengths and 
weaknesses of the volunteer program as a whole? 

LI Does your agency include reports on volunteer 

contributions in funding requests and grant proposals? 
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pat the organization on its proverbial back 
by saying. "Look, here is a critical issue 
being dealt with by an important agency, 
which is being helped by this valuable 
person." And who is this person but a vol- 
unteer who gets no pay and who contrib- 
utes time simply because he/she thinks it 
is a good thing to do. In fact, there are 
many more people just tike this person 
who believe in what you want to accom- 
plish. So shout it from the rooftops, but be 
ready to prove it through documentation. 

The importance of maintaining careful 
records of community participation can- 
not be underscored enough, for without 
these records the individual, the program 
and the organization could not be held 
accountable or be promoted adequately. 

Of course, volunteer recognition helps 
the agency and the volunteer program, 
and it makes the volunteer feel good, but it 
also helps the community. How? By creat- 
ing awareness of a problem or issue and 
the ways to solve it. by presenting oppor- 
tunities to get involved for the civic good, 
and by proinoling posilive leadership. 

Another way to envision the vital nature 
of record-keeping as a management tool 
is to think of every hour of volunteer time 
as a "little letter of support '* In any propos- 
al lor funding, letters of support from com- 
munity leaders, service providers and civ- 
ic groups provide a show of support for the 
agency and its concerns These letters 
advocate ;hat the funding source contrib- 
ute to this wortliwhile effort. Every volun- 
teer hour that you report as having been 
contnbuted to the agency increases the 
perceiveci level of corrununily suf)port 

A positive imacjo in llio coinmunily can 
go a long way towarcJs acquiring and 
rnainlainiiuj luiuJiiuj levels which will al- 
low you to continue providing services. 
This is true whether your funding is serv- 
ice generated or comes from taxpayers 
and private foundations 

Regardless of the type of service your 
agency provides, you want it to be mean- 
ingful, helpful and effective to those you 
serve If you believe your organization 
contributes to the good of the community, 
then you want it to be ihe best that it can 
be. That means implementing sound, re- 
sponsible management practices that 
benefit everyone in the agency and out- 
side of il 

These are cynical limes we live in. so 
mure lha i ever wu nuud to inspire, moti- 
vate and perpetuate the good in all of us 
and in our community The documentation 
of volunteer contributions can be the good 
news that inspires the best in all of us 
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MINNESOTA OFFICE ON VOLUNTEER SERVICES 
Record Keeping Check List 

Individual volunteer files might include the following forms: 

Appl ication 

Interview Form 

Time Record 

Job Description 

Performance appraisal 

Training Record 

Confidentiality statement (if required) 

Records required by the agency 

Contracts (if any) 

Exit interview 

Volunteer Experience Summary 

Letter of reference 

Program records kept by the volunteer organization might include: 

Goals and Objectives 

Number of Volunteers 

Number of Hours 

Kinds of volunteer activities 

Number and kinds of services provided 

Recruiting statistics 

Exit statistics 

Client participation/progress reports 

Client satisfaction 

Cost of various activities 

Program evaluation from the point '^f view of the volunteer, client 

and staff 

Budget records 

Training performance before and after 

Number of people trained 

Cost effectiveness 



Reprinted wiili Permission, Voluniccr for Minnesota . Trainer's Manual Tart li. 
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HOW ARE WE DOING? 



HOW TO ARE WE DOING? 



THE NUMBER ONE MOTIVATOR OF PEOPLE IS FEEDBACK ON RESULTS. 
FEEDBACK IS THE BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS." 

Kenneth Blanchard, Ph.D 
Co-author, The One-Minute Manacer 



EVALUATE THE VOLUNTEER 

Volunteers, like paid staff, require feedback regarding the job they are doing. 
Feedback should be delivered through periodic evaluation and recognition of the 
value of volunteer work. The basis for evaluating the performance of literacy 
volunteers is built into the job description. Guidelines for evaluation should be 
planned in the beginning and be specific to the particular role the volunteer has 
played in your program. Determine who will do the evaluation and what will be 
evaluated. Questions to be answered as part of tutor evaluation are: 




Has the volunteer: 



* Performed according to job expectations? 

* Attended required training sessions including In-Service Training? 

* Been on-time to meet with students and other program activities? 

* Been sensitive to special needs of students? 

* Been effective as a tutor or support program volunteer? 
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Plan regular evaluations every six months to one year. Upon entering your 
program, literacy volunteers should understand that they will be evaluated and what 
the process and the basis of evaluation will be. Let them know you will be 
conducting evaluation meetings and when those evaluations will occur. A formal 
schedule for evaluation does not eliminate the need for immediate praise or 
reprimand when the occasion arises. Immediate feedback is rewarding to a 
volunteer and immediate correction of problems may prevent disaster. 

Evaluations should provide an honest appraisal of the work performance of 
the tutor, student or other volunteer. The evaluation process should also allow for 
input from the volunteer. It provides volunteers an opportunity to express 
dissatisfaction with their jobs or / e program and allows for correction of a problem 
before it results in dropout. Evaluation sessions can be used to recognize and 
congratulate good work done by volunteers as wtW as to discuss shortcomings where 
volunteers are not working up to expectations. 
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Evaluation of volunteers is the key to assuring that their needs and 
motivations are fulfilled. Because motivations may change, the evaluation process 
should provide opportunities to adjust the program or consider reassignment of jobs, 
if necessary, to address the changing needs of your volunteers. 

Evaluation of tutors should be done on a regular basis by direct contact. New 
tutors should be formally evaluated within a few months after beginning to monitor 
their confidence and ability. Students could also be asked to evaluate their tutors. 
Evaluation of students should be carried out through standard tests and periodic 
assessment of progress by tutor and by student contact. Informal recognition or 
guidance is also necessary to let the volunteer know that his/her work is valued. 



EVALUATE THE PROGRAM 

The overall effectiveness of the literacy volunteer program should be 
reviewed periodically. This is usually done on a yearly basis. Each objective 
should be evaluated for results. Questions to be answered are: what \yas 
accomplished and was the measure of success achieved? This will provide 
direction for future planning. The evaluation of your objectives and how they 
have contributed to the accomplishment of your goals should be reported to your 
[loard Members and funding providers. 
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SAMPLE VOLUNTEER EVALUATION FORM 



[ZD MONTHLY TO 

! I QUARTERLY TO 

I 1 ANNUALLY TO 



volunteer's NAME _J0B. 

ATTENDANCE % .NUMBER OF HOURS 



EVALUATED BY TITLE 

EVALUATION CODES 

1 = POOR 2 = FAIR 3 = GOOD 4 = VERY GOOD 

5 = EXCELLENT 6 = NOT APPLICABLE 

1. ATTITUDE TOWARD JOB: 

2. RELATIONS WITH PAID STAFF: 

3. RELATIONS WITH VOLUNTEER STAFF: 

4. RELATIONS WITH CLIENTS: 

5. QUALITY OF WORK ASSIGNMENT 

PERFORMANCE: 

6. QUALITY OF WORK ASSIGNMENT 

SPEED: 

7. PROGRESS TOWARDS VOLUNTEER'S 

CONTRACT GOALS: 



REC0/1M£NU/^TI0NS: 



COMMENTS : 



SIGNATURES : 

EVALUAT0R:_ DATES 



VOLUNTEER: 
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THE DIFFICULT VOLUNTEER 



o ^ 



HOW TO MANAGE THE DIFFICULT VOLUNTEER 



There is a misconception that you should not require too much in the way 

of accountability because volunteers are not paid for the work they do 

Volunteers can live up to commitments and should be expected to do so! 

Once a volunteer has entered your program, every effort should be made to 
keep moving toward effective work relationships. The prim_ary focus of this manual 
is creation of an atmosphere in which volunteers will be m.otivated to perform 
effectively, and will experience job satisfaction. But there are occasional times when 
the literacy program manager must deal with a difficult volunteer. 



A "difficult volunteer" might be described as: 

* not living up to expectations/responsibilities 

* breaching client (student) confidentiality 

* disregarding rules or procedures of the program 

* violating the tutor/student relationship 



A troublesome literacy volunteer does not have to be tolerated. Allowing one to 
remain could lead to poor morale among others cause destructive influences and 
undermine the goals of your program. When a volunteer is so difficult to manage 
that his/her work performance will never live up to expectations or is jeopardizing 
your program, that volunteer's behavior should be corrected or the volunteer should 
be removed from ihe program, 

A volunteer, like any employee, should be given the courtesy of understanding 
the circumstances when s/he may be asked to leave. First and foremost, Job 
Descriptions clearly identify the volunteer s responsibilities and commitment to the 
job. Screening interviews and volunteer contracts further clarify questions about 
the job. Required training sessions describe the evaluation process and possible 
follow-up action when work or commitment do not meet requirements. 

The most effective tool for managing a difficult volunteer is the evaluation 
process during a face-to-face interview, Ei courage the volunteer to evaluate his/her 
own work and support received fron* the program. During this two-way 
communication the volunteer will frequenlty express dissatisfaction. At this point the 
evaluator should begin to develop a solutio^i to the problem or show the volunteer 
that the position s/he is serving in is no longer appropriate. Sometimes the 
volunteer recognizes that s/he not suited ::)r the job assigned and can be directed 
into another area of volunteer work within the program or referred to a more 
suitable program. 
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The expectations of your literacy program should be clarified and volunteers 
may be asked to work harder if that is the obvious solution. The volunteer may also 
have some unfulfilled expectations which might be revealed through questions such 



as: 



* Was training adequate or is there some additional training which can be 
provided? 

* Was counseling/guidance adequate? 

* Have the needs or motivating factors of the volunteer changed and can the 
program still meet those needs? 

When none of the above will work and the volunteer must be fired or 
retired, an accepted procedure should be followed. The best approach is to tackle 
the problem directly and explain the unacceptable behavior and the detrimental 
effect it is having on the volunteer program. If the problem is of a critical 
nature such as a literacy tutor who is jeopardizing a relationship with a student 
or violating the rules of the program, immediate corrective action will be 
necessary. In these instances, document the problem as accurately as possible 
and call the volunteer in for a conference to discuss the situation. 

In the case of a long-standing volunteer who is no longer effective, s/he may 
be "retired" and given emeritus classification in recognition of the years of service 
to the program. This type of recognition could be built into the program and used 
when necessary. 

It is possible that negative public relations may result from "firing" a 
volunteer. But the inherent danger to the program and its responsibility to the 
student must take precedence over any potential public relations problem. An 
intolerable situation could cause more problems in the long run. Be considerate and 
sincere in your approach to the "firing" and always act ethically. Above all, show 
appreciation for the time the volunteer devoted to your program. 
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ARE WE AT RISK? 
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ARE WE AT RISK? 



It is the responsihUUy of the program to insure that volunteers have the necessary 
skiUsfor specific jobs. The literacy program must p-ov 'ule screening, training, matching 
ami supervision to reasor,ahly protect volunteers, and the program itself, from liahUity. 
Risk is managed by analyzing activities and incorporating reasonable safeguards. Where 
necessary, insurance should be considered by the program or through the volunteer's 
personal coverage. 



LIABILITY 



VOLUNTEERS ARE SUBJECT, LIKE ALL OF US, 
TO LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THEIR ACTIONS. 



The legal responsibilities of volunteers arc determined by the scope of their 
work For example, direct service volunteers may be held liable for any negligence 
on their part while performing volunteer work. Volunteer Board Members have 
certain obligations in directing and managing the non-profit agencies they serve. In 
literacy programs areas of liability could concern instances of confidentiality, tutoring 
in private homes, or driving a student, tutor, or other volunteer in a car. 

Steve McCurley, VM Systems, an attorney who has worked for The National 
Center for Citizens Involvement, defines these increasingly serious levels of liability: 



accident = something happened connected to the volunteer but 
not caused by an act or omission on the part of the 
volunteer. 

simple negligence = volunteer contributed to the wrong-doing, but did so 

in an inadvertent sense or by making a small mistake. 

wanton/gross negligence = volunteer was responsible for the wrong-doing in a 

direct way and through a serious mistake. 

intentional misconduci = volunteer deliberately did something wrong, knowing 

that the action was wrong. 
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In the State of Nevada, a volunteer would be found liable if s/he was found 
to have made a major mistake which would constitute gross negligence or intentional 
misconduct. Legislation passed by the Nevada State Legislature in 1987 was aimed 
at easing the liability burden faced by volunteers by making it more difficult tor 
someone to prove successfully that a volunteer is legally liable for civil darnages. 
NRS 41.485 limits liability to an act which is intentional, willful, wanton or malicious. 



However, this legislation does not: 

* prevent volunteers from being sued. 

* eliminate the need for insurance. 

* eliminate the need for good volunteer management. 



Volunteers and volunteer programs may be protected from some questions 
of liability in any alleged wrong-doing by having a carefully planned volunteer 
program in place. Volunteers must attend orientation and training which covers the 
elements of risk related to their volunteer jobs. They should be instructed regarding 
what they are authorized to do and what activities are beyond the scope of their 
work for the agency. For example, in a literacy program, tutors may meet their 
students at locations which are off site of the program. The permissible sites should 
be described. What is not permissible should also be defined. For instance, the 
tutor may not be authorized to drive the student in his/her car or vice-versa.This 
should be carefully explained during orientation or in the training sessions and the 
volunteer's attendance at the training session should be documented. Some 
programs ask for a signed agreement of understanding as to the critical limitations 
of their relationships with volunteers and students. 

An effective training exercise would be a series of role plays or case studies 
where situations are presented and the tutor or other volunteer is asked how s/he 
would proceed. For example, if asked to help balance a personal bank account for 
the student, what should the tutor do? 

In the event that children are served by a volunteer program, NRS Chapter 
179A.180-.240, INFORMATION RELATING TO SEXUAL OFFENSES, would 
apply. 
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LIABILITY OF NONPROFIT CORPORATIONS, ASSOCIAllONS 
OR ORGANIZATIONS FOR THEIR ACl'S OR ACTS OF 
AGENTS, EMPLOYEES OR SERVANTS 

41.480 IiiiposUioii of liabilHy; coiitlHioiis and liiiiHad'oiis on actions 
based on acts and omissions of odicers or directors. 

1 . A nonprofit corporation, association or organization formed under the 
laws of this state is not immune from liability for the injury or damage caused 
any |)erson, firm or corporation as a result of the negligent or wrongful act of 
the nonprofit corporation, association or organization, or its agents, employ- 
ees or servants acting within the scope of their agency or employment 

2. No action may be brouglit against an ofiicer, trustee, director or other 
possessor of tlic corporate powers of a nonprofit corporation, association or 
orgamzation formed under the laws of this state based on any act or omission 
arising from failure in his ofiicial capacity to exercise due care regarding the 
management or operation of the entity unless the act or omission involves 
intentional misconduct, fraud or a knowing violation of the law 

(Added to NRS by 1957, 63; A 1987, 85) 

41.485 Conditions and limitations on actions: Acts and omissions of 
volnntecrs of cliantal)le organizations. 

1 . Except as otIieiAvise provided in subsection 2, a volunteer of a charita- 
ble organization is inmiune from liability for civil damages as a result of an 
act or omission: 

(a) Of an agent of the charitable organizalion; or 

(I)) Concerning scivices he perfornis for the charitable oiganization (hat 
arc not supervisory in nature and are not part of any duties or resi)oiisibililies 
he may have as an otficer, director or tiustcc of the charitable organization 
unless his act is intentional, willful, wanton or malicious. 

2. This section does not restrict the liability of a chaiitable organization 
for the acts or omissions of a volunteer performing seivices on its behalf. 

3. As used in (his section: 

(a) "AgenC means an oHicer, director, (rus(ee or employee, whelher or 
no( compensa(ed, or a voluii(eer; 

(b) "Chari(able organiza(ion" means a iu)n|)rofi( corpora(ion, associafion 
or organiza(ion, or a licensed medical facilily or facility for the dependent, 
but does not include a fire de|)artment, law enforcement agency or auxiliary 
thereof; and 

(c) "Volunteer" nieans an ofiicer, director, trustee or other person who 
pei loims seivices witiiout compensalion, other than leiinbursement for actual 
and nccessaiy expenses on behalf of or to benefit a charitable organization. 

(Added to NRS by 1987, 1066) 
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VOLUNTEER LIABILITY AND INSURANCE 



In our contact with leaders of volunteer organizations, 
the Nevada Office of Voluntarism finds a clear concern 
about the issues of liability and insurance coverage. 
Organizations are faced with drastically increased rates 
for liability insurance or finding that insurance coverage 
is non-existent. There seems to be no rationale to these 
rate increases as they are not based on the experience of 
the organization or of non-profits in general. 

Liability should be examined, the risks calculated and 
evaluated, and insurance coverage should be considered 
for the volunteers who provide services for the organiza- 
tion or agency as well as for the directors and officers who 
serve voluntarily on boards. There are two categories 
organizations should consider for insurance coverage. 

One is directors and officers (D ^ O) insurance which 
provides coverage for members of Boards of Directors 
against wrongful action claims. A board member is 
charged with the responsibility for properly managing 
and supervising the organization and insuring that the 
operations are properly carried out by board and staff. 
This means that a director may be liable for acts of the 
board unless he or she has recorded opposition to those 
actions. In today's litigious atmosphere, some qualified 
individuals are reluctant to serve as an officer or member 
of a board which does not provide D 6^ O insurance. If the 
organization does not provide such insurance, it maybe 
advisable for an individual to add coverage to his or her 
personal insurance plan. 

Another category for consideration is general insurance 
which protects all volunteers and staff against actions 
arising during the course of their work for the organiza- 
tion. Organizations should consider insurance to protect 
their volunteers in instances of accidents which cause 
injury to the volunteers themselves as well as coverage 
for things the volunteers might cause to happen to their 
clients. An example is automobile or other accidents 
which could occur as a result of the service provided by 
volunteers. Many volunteers drive clients to and from 
doctor's appointments, meetings and recreational activ- 
ities. Automobile insurance should be provided in those 
instances. Some volunteers handle large sums of money 
and should be bonded. Others are involved in programs 
which offer advice, counselling and other direct service 
activities which could result in law suits accusing the 
volunteer of wrongful acts. 



Each organization should review the type of work assigned 
to their volunteers and analyze the risks involved. These 
risks will vary and there is no general statement as to the 
necessity for or extent of insurance coverage. Once the 
Board has assessed these risks, an insurance broker can 
help them evaluate the cost of insurance relative to the 
risks involved. 

As more attention is being given to the risks and costs of 
volunteering, the Nevada State Legislature has consid- 
ered legislation to limit the liability of volunteers. SB6, 
which became law during the 1987 session, limits the 
liability of officers and directors of corporations including 
non-profit corporations. In order to be covered by the 
provisions of SB6, an organization must amend its articles 
of incorporation to include provisions in this law. While 
this bill appears to lessen the liability for volunteer 
officers and directors, it does not eliminate the need for D 
& O insurance. There is no such thing as immunity from 
law suit: however the new law may help to discourage 
nuisance law suits by protecting officers and directors 
who have acted with due diligence in the performance of 
their duties. 

The same statement is true of AB302, legislation which 
limits the liability of most volunteers serving in capaci- 
ties other than supervisory or as officers, directors or 
trustees of an organization. This bill specifically excludes 
acts which are intentional, willful, wanton or malicious. 
AB302 was passed by both houses o\ the legislature and, 
at this writing, is pending the Governor's signature. 

The Nevada Office of Voluntarism will continue to pro- 
vide information on questions of liability and insurance. 
Sessions are planned for the Nevada Volunteer Leader- 
ship Conference and the regional meetings to cover these 
subjects in more detail. 
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RISK MANAGEMENT 



Each literacy volunteer program should take a look at activities and assess the 
risks involved. In this exercise you must be honest and examine the negative side 
to your programs. When planning the need for training, supervision and insurance, 
we must evaluate the activities of the program and the potential for things to go 
wrong. 



Program managers should: 

* Identify activities which are potentially dangerous. 

* Brainstorm what could go wrong. 

* Evaluate how probable it is that those things are going to occur. 



For each activity where risks are probable, there are several options: 

* stop the activity 

* eliminate the problem 

* select, screen, train, supervise volunteers 

* reduce harm 

* negotiate coverage via 

* waiver 

* memo of understanding 



You can build protection into your literacy volunteer management program 
by properly screening, training and supervising your volunteers with the potential 
risks in mind. 

The tutor/student relationship is one which should be examined for potential 
risks to both tutors and students. In this type of relationship, the student often relies 
on the tutor for help and advice beyond the scope of the program. To prepare your, 
students as well as tutors, each potential risk should be identified and rules or 
procedures defined. This should be planned in the beginning and provided for as 
follows: 

* Job Descriptions should state qualifications for job. 

* Screening process should identify skill requirements and physical 
qualifications. 
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Build into your training program: 

* This is what you da 

* This is what you don't do. 



Volunteer Directors should provide guidance and direction through "if statements: 

* If this happens, do this. 

* If anyone tells you to do something I tell you not to do, 

see me first, I'll back you up. 



Note: This section is based on a workshop given by Steve McCurley, UM 

System. 
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Volunteer Insurance 



Types of Insurance: . 

1. Health/Accident 

2. Personal Liability 

3. Vehicle 

4. Professional Liability 

5. Bonding 

b. Directors and Officers 

7. Special Event 

Key Questions In Considering Insurance: 

1 Is there a clear risk? 

2. Can risk be beHer handled by other means? 

3 Is volunteer already protected? 

4. Would we cover if this were paid staff function? 

How to get Insurance: 

1. Add to staff/agency coverage in same area. 

2 Purchase seperate volunteer insurance policy. 
3' Join in umbrella plan with other agencies. 

4. Ask volunteer to purchase individual coverage. 

Key Areas to Check in Coverage: 

1 . What volunteers are covered? 

a. Does agency maintain regist.7? 

b. How are new volunteers added? 

2. Where are volunteer covered? 

a. Worksite 

b. Travel to and from 

c. Home 

3. How does coverage mesh with other policies? 

a. Primary or secondary? 

b. Additional insureds? 

4. Who are volunteers covered against? 

a. 3rd parties? 

b. Clients/parents? 

c. StaffA^olunteers? 
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COMPANIES OFFERING VOLUNTEER INSURANCE: 



CORPORATE INSURANCE MANAGEMENT ASSOC. 
Volunteer Insurance Service 
4200 V>Jisconsin Ave. 
Washington, DC 20016-2199 
(202) 244-5678 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL VOLUNTEERS INSURANCE PLAN 
Two Madison Ave. 
Larchmont, NY 10538 
(914) 834-9326 

CONSORTIUM FOR HUMx^N SERVICES 

P.O. Box 1183 

San Jose, CA 95108 

(408) 297-0755 

PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE CONSULTANTS, INC. 
211 Sixth Ave. North, Suite 210-S 
Seattle, V^JA 98109-5079 
1-800-654-0500 

FIRST NON-PROFIT RISK POOLING TRUST 
Suite 160-N 

Presidents Plaza Office Center 
8000 W. Bryn Mawr Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60631 



is list does not constitute endorsement of any company or policy. 





It is recommended that you con 
coverage as well. 



tact your insurance agent for potential 
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A JOB WELL DONE 



People have a right to know that their work makes a difference and 
that somebody appreciates their efforts. Nowhere is this more true than 
in the volunteer community, where countless numbers of women and men, 
young and old, famous and obscure, poor and wealthy contribute Cheir 
time, talent, and energy to make life better for someone else... without pay. 

Handbook for Volunteer Recognition 
Minnesota Office on Volunteer Services 



RECOGNITION 



Recognition should be an on-going series of activities which acknowledge 
and celebrate the achievement of volunteers. Plans for recognition should be an 
integral part of the management process buill into the overall program. 

Recognition can be as simple as a smile when you pass the volunteer on or 
off the job. Saying thank-you is too often forgotten in the "busy-ness" of everyday 
work. Ken Blanchard, co-author of The One-Minute Manager discovered that most 
workers say, "I think I have done a good job, if I haven't been chewed-out lately by 
the boss." Try to say something good about a person's work every day. Blanchard 
suggest;, that the key to developing people is to "catch them doing something right." 
His concept of "one-minute praising" has 4 important elements: 



* Be Immediate 

* Be Specific 

* Share Feelings 

* Encourage Good Behavior 
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This goes a long way toward employee satisfaction and is even more important when 
applied to volunteers. Remember, the pay they receive is something other than 
dollars, and often good will and recognition are the most important elements of 
volunteer job satisfaction. 

Special events or recognition activities can be planned on an annual basis with 
recognition for outstanding work given during monthly volunteer meetings or in 
newsletters. Different people value different forms of recognition, ranging from the 
intangible smile or thank you, to the tangible pin or certificate, to practical 
documentation or a written recommendation for a job. People who volunteer often 
do so for different reasons than those who work for pay and these reasons should 
be recognized on a regular basis as well as by special recognition activities. 
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VOLUNTEER RECOGNITION 

The Touch of Care 
That Makes a Difference 




By Pat Sims 



Recognizing volunteers expresses 
an agency's app''eciation ol those 
individuals who are involved and 
committed, it also motivates volunteers to 
continue or increase their involvement, 
promotes volunteer programs and encour- 
ages others to "try it out." 

It is important to remember that volun- 
teer recognition will not make or break a 
program, but it signifies an added touch of 
care that can make it all worthwhile to the 
volunteer. Even if volunteers quit the pro- 

Pat Sims, now deceased was the Cham- 
paign, Illinois. Park District's coordinator 
of volunteers when she wrote this article. 



gram, they v/ill remember the good 
growth-producing experience they had 
with an agency that recognizes their ef- 
forts 

Down to Details 

Volunteer recognition may bring to mind 
parchment certificates or annual ban- 
quets, complete with silver teacups, with a 
guest speaker from the community. These 
ideas are belter than nothing, but Ihis is 
1988. It is time to be creative and human- 
istic with the way we say "thank you * to our 
/olunteers. 

There are two cue words that can be 
applied to all areas of volunteer recogni- 
tion (and volunteer administration): pro- 
fessionjlism and humanism. It is not nec- 
essary that the volunteers know these 
words, but they should feel the results of 
them. 

Professionalism 

The first— professionalism—can be dem- 
onstrated simply by maintaining a folder 
and file card on each volunteer. The folder 
contains a list of all recognition the volun- 
teer has received (along with the date), 
copies of volunteer hours, letters of rec- 
ommendation, evaluations, contracts, etc. 

The file card lists basic data: name, ad- 
dress, phone, birth date, special requests 
and an ongoing list of all volunteer activi- 
ties This card is reviewed weekly. 

What's the reasoning behind all of this 
record keeping'? So each volunteer has 
the confidence that all data is being kept. 



and that the staff is familiar with the volun- 
teer s needs and continually tries to match 
this with available opportunities. 

Humanism 

Humanism is the second cue word and 
the fun part of a volunteer program. A per- 
son can only be thrilled with a paper certif- 
icate so many times, so change it! Play 
with it! Mold it! Turn it into a chocolate kiss 
or an orange with a face drawn on it. 

Recognition, when possible, should be 
personally tailored to the volunteer with 
feeling. Look into the volunteers. If you 
don't work closely enough with them, 
check with staff or the participants. For 
example, if the volunteer camp counselor 
loves teddy bears, strategically place a 
teddy bear sticker on the front of her next 
thank-you note. 

When recognizing volunteers, there are 
two general rules to follow: 

1. The recognition should be ongoing— 
not just at the beginning or the end. 

2. Recognition should follow a precise 
system, but at the same time be caring 
and flexible, taking individuality into ac- 
count. For example, keep records of each 
form of recognition given to the volunteer, 
but don't hesitate to slip a candy kiss on 
top of his or her gloves, it's the humane- 
ness, the spontaneity behind the forms 
that makes a superior volunteer program. 

It takes time and money, but over the 
months the results will show. After all, 
you're thanking your most valuable re- 
sources. 



•Reprinted with rcrmiwion from Voluntirv Action Uidershlp . Spnng 1988, VOl.UN^rPRR: The Nmlonal Center. 
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The Beginning 

Recognition of a volunteer starts with Day 
One — the Interview, the orientation, or the 
early arrival before a program or special 
event. This is the opportunity to make vol- 
unteers feel welcome from the beginning. 
It is a chance to answer questions, give 
them a job description and a sheet with 
phone numbers, show them where they 
can put their coats or lunch, introduce 
them to the people they will be working 
with, and give them a manual or a volun- 
teer staff T-shirt. It is a chance— from the 
beginning— to say "You are significant to 
our agency." 

Following the interview, a new volunteer 
with our agency will receive by mail a 
packet from the Champaign Park District 
containing a welcome/thank you note, a 
contract outlining the predetermined 
dates and times of volunteering, a sheet 
for keeping track of his/her volunteer 
hours, a map and list of phone numbers (if 
not already distributed during the inter- 
view), plus afewfreebies such as a sticker 
or a bumper sticker. 

In most cases, the volunteer is met at 
the first assignment by the volunteer coor- 
dinator or the person who conducted the 
interview. Then the new volunteer is intro- 
duced to the staff he/she will be working 
with, the building, the restrooms. refriger- 
ator and so forth. This component seems 
to be very popular with our volunteers, as 
it alleviates the fear of walking into a room 
full of strangers, thus easing some of the 
first day "back outs." 

Individual Recognition 

Individual recognition is a one-on-one ap- 
preciation of volunteers. In our agency, we 
use it with volunteers who teach classes, 
coach a team, chair an Adopt-A-Park 
group, work with Special Olympics and so 
forth. The key to individual recognition is 
to make the volunteers feel that the sign of 
appreciation was designed especially for 
them. 

Some examples of volunteer recogni- 
tion include; 

■ Individual post cards (using stickers or 
clip art) mailed to the volunteer's home 
saying. "Hey. you're doing a great job!"" or 
"We are really glad that you are here!" 

■ Birthday cards. When the volunteer is 
interviewed, the second question asked 
(following name) is birth date. This infor- 
mation should be categorized into the 
computer or other record-keeping system, 
and then make sure that the volunteer gets 
a birthday card. This takes time, but it has 
big payoffs. 
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■ Food. A plate of chocolate chip cookies, 
brownies or a sandwich bag filled with 
M&Ms always works wonders. 

■ Small yellow "post-it notes" of thanks 
stuck to lockers or desks, car windshields, 
purses and so forth 

■ A fresh cup of coffee waiting upon their 
arrival 

■ A mention in the agency newsletter 

■ Time to listen to their problems orqood 
ideas 

■ Their pictures clipped from the local 
newspaper 

■ A letter of recommendation 

■ Balloons on a tree which mark their care 
of it 

■ Praise for their work to their boss 

Even if volunteers 
quit the program, 
they will remember 
the good growth- 
producing 

experience they had 
with an agency that 
recognizes their 
efforts. 



In Champaign, a Volunteer of the Month 
Award was initiated in October 1985 
Each month an outstanding volunteer is 
selected to receive a small engraved pa- 
perweight. The award is presented by the 
president of the Board of Commissioners 
at one of its meetings. As a follow-up. an 
article in the local newspaper's "People in 
the News" column features the volunteer 
and his/her related work. 

In summary, the key component for suc- 
cess in individual recognition is individ- 
ualization. Treat the volunteer as if he/she 
is your number one priority. 

Group Recognition 

When dealing with group recognition, the 
thank-yous do not have to be any different 
than individual recognition. However, 
large numbers often necessitate modifi- 
cation. Some examples of group recogni- 
tion include 

■ A Community Service Award via the mu- 
nicipal government, a parks and recrea- 
tion association, a community betterment 
group or a civic group such as Kiwanis or 
Rotary 
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■ A framed certificate of appreciation 
which can be hung in the group's office 

■ A group picture of the volunteer team 
either after the project or in action during 
the project. Frame this with autographed 
thanks and present it to the group. 

The Big One 

The large special event should be held 
annually for all volunteers who have 
helped throughout the year. A special 
event that families can attend is prefera- 
ble to a breakfast or banquet. 

The Champaign Park District has had 
success with a volunteer splash party. The 
district's pool is reserved after hours for all 
volunteers and their families and friends. 
The staff provides home-baked cookies 
while soft drink distributors and grocery 
stores donate watermelon and pop. 

The staff is in charge of setting up and 
cleaning up. There is a free swim, water 
games and door prizes all wrapped 
around festivities and appreciation. 

Having fun is not the factor that will keep 
volunteers volunteering. However, having 
fun can help prevent burnout, keep volun- 
teers coming back, and more so than any- 
thing, let them know that they are appreci- 
ated. 

Budgeting for Recognition 

There is a common misconception that the 
volunteer program budget should be low; 
many say. "We're not paying the volun- 
teers." However, a good volunteer pro- 
gram, particularly a good recognition pro- 
gram for volunteers, will need to include 
expenses for recognition as well as for 
promotion, training and supplies. In our 
agency, it must also be included in the 
master Park District budget. 

In 1985. we had an $18,000 line item 
expense figure for the volunteer program. 
This d'd not include any grants or spon- 
sorshios used to defray program ex- 
penses that year. 

Final Thoughts 

It is the little things that do the trick m 
effective volunteer recognition. It is the 
small but personal things indicating the 
agency's caring that assures volunteers 
they play an important part in the Park 
District. 

We can have the perfect recognition 
program ranging from gold pins to hotel 
banquets, but if there is not that element of 
humanism, the efforts are wasted. 

In the final analysis, the enthusiasm you 
give equals the enthusiasm you'll get. En- 
joy! 
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r^—, 101 WAYS TO GIVE 

. R RECOGNITION TO VOLUNTEERS 



Continuously, but always inconclusively, the subject of recognition is discussed 
by directors and coordinators of volunteer programs. There is growing agreement 
as to its importance but great diversity in its implementation. 

Listed below are 101 possibilities gathered from hither and yon. The 
duplication at 1 and 101 is for emphasis. The blank at 102 is for the beginning of 
your own list. 

I think it is important to remember that recognition is not so much something 
you do as it is something you are. It is a sensitivity to others as persons, not a 
strategy for discharging obligations. 



1. Smile. 
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2. Put up a volunteer suggestion 
box. 

3. Treat to a soda. 

4. Reimburse assignment-related 
expenses. 

5. Ask. ior a report. 

6. Send a birthday card. 

7. Arrange for discounts. 

8. Give service stripes. 

9. Maintain a coffee bar. 

10. Plan annual ceremonial 
occasions. 

11. Invite to staff meetings. 

12. Recognize personal needs and 
problems. 

13. Accommodate personal needs 
and problems. 

14. Be pleasant. 

15. Use in an emergency situation 

16. Provide a baby sitter. 

17. Post Honor Roll in reception 
area. 

18. Respect their wishes. 

19. Give informal teas. 

20. Keep challenging them. 

21. Send a Thanksgiving Day card 
to the volunteer's family. 

22. Provide a nursery. 

23. Say "Good Morning." 
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24. Greet by name. 

25. Provide good pre-service 
training. 

26. Help develop self-confidence. 

27. Award plaques to sponsoring 
groups. 

28. Take time to explain. 

29. Be verbal. 

30. Motivate agency VIP's to 
converse with them. 

31. Hold rap sessions. 

32. Give additional responsibility. 

33. Afford participation in team 
planning. 

34. Respect sensitivities. 

35. Enable to grow on the job. 

36. Enable to grow out of the job 

37. Send newsworthy information 
to the media. 

38. Have wine and 
cheese tasting 
parties. 

39. Ask client-patient to 
evaluate their work-service. 

40. Say "Good 
Afternoon." 

41. Honor their 
preferences. 

42. Create pleasant 
surroundings. 

Welcome to staff coffee breaks. 
Enlist to train other volunteers. 
Have a public reception. 
Take time to talk. 
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47. 


Defend against hostile or 




negative staff. 


48. 


Make good plans. 


49. 


Commend to supervisory staff. 


50. 


Send a valentine. 


51 


Make thorough ore- 




arrangements. 


52. 


Persuade "personnel" to equate 




volunteer experience with work 






53. 


Admit to partnership with paid 




staff. 




Rernmmend to nrosnective 




emnlover 


55. 


Provide scholarships to 




volunteer conferences or 




workshoDS 




Offer advocacy roles. 




Utilize as consultants. 




Write them thank vou notes. 


59 


Tnvite narticination in Dolicv 




formulation 
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60. 


Surprise with coffee and cake. 


61. 


Celebrate outstanding projects 




and achievements. 


62. 


Nominate for volunteer 




awards ,^vJL/X 




Have a "Presidents Cj lJ 




Day" for new >?7T^rM 




presidents of / AT \ 




sDonsorine izrouDs / / \ 


64. 


Carefully match 




volunteer with job. 


65. 


Praise them to their friends. 


66. 


Provide substantive in-service 




training. 


67. 


Provide useful tools in good 




working condition. 


68. 


Say "Good Night." 


69. 


Plan staff and volunteer social 




events 


70. 


Be a real person. 


71 


Rent billboard space for public 




laudation. 


72. 


Accept their individuality. 


73. 


Provide opportunities for 




conferences and evaluation. 


74. 


Identify age groups. 


75. 


Maintain meaningful files. 


76. 


Send impromptu fun cards. 


77. 


Plan occasional extravaganzas. 



78. Instigate client planned 
surprises. 

79. Utilize purchased newspaper 
space. 

<^rfk ^ 80. Promote a 
/ "Volunteer-of-the- 
r\| ' //^ Month" program. 
Vl ^ 81. Send letter of 
C^^^J^^ appreciation to 

employer. 

82. Plan a "Recognition Editorial 
of the agency newsletter. 

83. Color code name tags to 
indicate particular 
achievements (hours, year unit, 
etc.). 

84. Send commendatory letter 
prominent to public figures. 

85. Say "we missed you." 

86. Praise the sponsoring group or 
club. 

87. Promote staff smiles. 

88. Facilitate personal maturation. 

89. Distinguish between group and 
individuals in the group. 

90. Maintain safe working 
conditions. 

91. Adequately orientate. 

92. Award special citations for 
extraordinary achievements. 

93. Fully indoctrinate regarding the 
agency. 

94. Send Christmas cards. 

95. Be familiar with the details of 
assignments. 

96. Conduct community-wide, 
cooperative, inter-agency 
recognition events. 

97. Plan a theater party. 

98. Attend a sports event. 

99. Have a picnic. 

100. Say "Thank You." 

101. Smile. 




By Vern Lake Minnesota Dept. of 
Public Welfare. 
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RETENTION 



7rS EASIER TO KEEP A VOLUNTEER THAN TO TRAIN A NEW ONE. ' 

Joan Browtiy 
Volunteer Coordinator 
Marin County 



It certainly is our aim to retain literacy volunteers rather than experience the 
cost of turnover. Training effective volunteers is costly in terms of time, money and 
effort. Successful retention of literacy tutors, students, and other volunteers occurs 
when they feel that their time is well spent. Among the many factors which may 
give them that feeling are: 



* recognition received for their work and how it contributes to the 
success of the program 

* addition of responsibil '^y 

* realization of skill devel'.pment and personal growth 



For each individual volunteer, the most important aspect is having personal 
motivational factors fulfilled. Each literacy volunteer, tutor or student had specific 
reasons for coming to your program. How long a volunteer stays with a program 
depends upon how well his/her personal motivations or needs are being met. Major 
motivational factors for literacy volunteers are: the knowledge that they have 
contributed to the well-being of someone else or of the community in general, or, 
to put it simply-//ze joy they bring to others. An effective literacy manager creates 
an environment where the volunteers will receive something of value in return for 
the work they are doing for the program. 
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Retention of volunteers will be increased by implementing the concepts and 
activities described in this manual. Your overall volunteer management plan should 
encompass all of the essential steps to effective literacy volunteer management, 
which in summary are: 



DESCRIBE JOBS 
RECRUIT 

SCREEN 

TRAIN 



EVALUATE 



RECOGNIZE 



The volunteer job must be a real job which contributes 
to the accomplishment of program goals. 

The recruitment campaign should be based on 
motivating factors of potential volunteers in order to 
appeal to the "right" people. 

Target marketing allows for initial screening and an 
interview (two-way communication) leads toward mutual 
satisfaction for the volunteer and the program. 

The comprehensive training program develops job- 
specific skills and expertise. Effective training and 
guidance are essential to goal achievement, volunteer 
satisfactions, and retention. 

The evaluation process measures success in terms of: 
accomplishment of program goals, objectives and 
activities, and satisfaction experienced by volunteers 
whose motivations and needs are fulfilled. 

The recognition of a job well done is important. All 
effective volunteer managers use multiple forms of 
recognition to let volunteers know that their time has not 
been wasted and that their work is highly valued. 



Incorporating these essential elements of literacy volunteer management 
adds up to program success through recruitment and retention of 
satisfied volunteers, including tutors and students. 
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TIPS ON GETTING NON-READERS TO ASK FOR HELP 



When you have identified someone who may need help in reading, offer the help 
gently* People who cannot read often suffer a keen sense of failure and, 
usually, a deep-seated fear of discovery. Make the offer in general , supportive, 
and non- threatening terms. 

Listed below are some possible non- threatening approaches to the non-reader. 
However, no matter what the approach, the most important thing to remember is a 
sense of genuine compassion and sensitivity to the feelings of the person you are 
talking to. 

1. Talk about how people need help with reading, how common the problem 
is, and how commendable it is to seek help. 

2. Talk about how available and flexible the programs are. Emphasize that 
they are confidential and free. 

3. If a TV special or movie is about to be aired on literacy, mention it. 
Be specific. Say you're going to watch it and point out the date and 
time. 

4. Pass on flyers that are mostly graphics with little printed matter— 
these should be attractive and highlight helping telephone numbers. 

5. Follow up on any sign of interest. Offer your help and support while 
the non-reader is making what, for him or her, is often a very 
difficult decision. 



REFERRAL PROCEDURES 

!• All programs begin their relationship with a student with an intake 
interview. This is not a judgmental interview, it is simply a way of 
ascertaining where the student is and where he wants to go in his 
"reading life." 

2. There may, or may not be further assessment. This depends on the 
individual program. 

3 . The student is then matched with a one-on-one tutor or small group 
depending upon the student's abilities and desires and the structure of 
the program. 

4 . All information received during the above process is confidential. 
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STATEWIDE 



KAHB OF PROGRAM: Nevada Literacy Coalition 

address: phone: (702) 887-2627 

Nevada State Library & Archives (702) 887-2628 

Capitol Complex 
Carson City, Nevada 89710 

CONTACT: PHONE: (702) 887-2628 

Bonnie Pamell 
Literacy Coordinator 

Bonnie Buckley (702) 887-2623 

Library Consultant 
8 ain-5 pm 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: . , ^ ^ . _ 

The Nevada Literacy Coalition plans, develops, and implements programs to 
strengthen literacy services statewide. Programs are supported via 
combined funding frorc private, federal, and state sources The NI^ has 
received grants from Gannett Foundation and LSCA Title VI (Literacy) to 
provide direct services to volunteer programs including volunteer 
management, organization development , capacity building, and tutoring 
technique. Staff coordinates closely with regional coalitions to Provide 
training tailored to specific needs in individual communities. Publicity 
programs and materials are developed in cooperation with newspaper, 
television, and radio public service departments and government agencies. 

COMMUNITIES SERVED: 

Statewide service for all volunteer literacy programs. 

RESOURCES PROVIDED: . ■, 

Collections of literacy books, reference materials, and videotapes are 
available through the statewide library computer network. The NLC also 
develops collections for public libraries in communities with active 
literacy proc;rams as grant funding becomes available including New Adult 
Reader Collections, Tutorial and Training materials, literacy reference 
books, journals, and multi-media tools for literacy instruction. 

SUPPORT SERVICES available: ■ *.^^ir.ir.r. 

NLC staff develops and implements inservice training programs via training 
conferences and specialized community workshops. Individualized on-site 
consulting is provided on all aspects of volunteer literacy activity. The 
NLC develops funding resources by writing grants and providing instruction 
on the process of grant writing and development of community resources. 
Staff compiles and distributes literacy program development and 
in?oLatTonal materials statewide including this NEVADA LITERACY DIRECTORY . 
Staff works closely with the Reading Center of Northern Nevada to supply 

accurate information for student/tutor ^^^^^^ ;"^/°^l°r,T°c™\tv 
The NLC provides support to recruit volunteers and students for community 

literacy programs throughout Nevada. 
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1 . Nevada L 1 1 er ac 
Coalition, Caraon 
City ^ead I ng 
Program, UHCC- - ABE , 
Amnes ty Program 

2 . Lahontan Valley 
Literacy Volunteers 

3 . Assault on 
Illiteracy Program 

4 . C ompu t e r 
Assisted Liter acy 
In Libraries 

5 . L f ter §cy 
Counc II of L aa 
Vegas 

6 . Nevada 
Association of 
Latin Amer I cans 

7. HEAD: Volunteer 
L I ter acy $erv I ces 
of Southern Nevada 

ft. Adlilt Nigh 
tehool 



9 . D e ve I opmen t a I 
Reading 

10. D e ve I opmen t a I 
Studies ESL Program 

1 1 . Adul t L I teracy 
Program 

12. NNCC-A9E, ESL/ 
Civics (Amnesty 
Program) 

13. NNCC- -SLIAG ESL/ 
Citlrenship; Prison, 
Conservat Ion Camp 
Educational Program 

1 A . ia 1 1 1 e Mount a I n 
Lite racy Center 

15. Pershing Count y 
Reading Center 



16. Storey Count y 
L 1 1 eracy Counc I I 

17. Reading Center 
of North Tahoe 

18. LEIF-- 
Northern Nevada 
Literacy Council, 
Reading Center of 
Northern Nevada, 
ABLE, ABE/ESL, 
Center for Learning 
and Literacy, English 
* C I t I zensh I p for 
Amnesty 



NV/CA Border Programs 

19 . Alpine C ount y 
Literacy Cnmpa I g n 

20. El Dorado 
County Literacy 
Services, South 
Lake Tahoe Center 
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IDEKTIFYIMO NOH-READERS WHO MEED HELP 



It isn't easy to Identify adults who '^^J^^^^^^'l^^^^^ll^Tt^ "esuTt^'o^ 
are too entoarrassed about »=i>^ handicap (or too alertness, 

S:1nrtHTa^w\urto^eM v^^^^^^^^ siVs are important. So.e oe tne 
warning signs are: 

1 Avoidinq filling out forms (or avoiding engaging in any °ther activity 
1. Avoiaing ixxixuy ^ . ,Y„x ,r<u^ excuses are many and varied, 
that requires writing ability) . Tv^^^^^n^^^^^ time just now and 
they've forgotten ^heir glasses they don ^t^^^^^^ ^.^ 
will take the form home to complete they ^'^^^J'^ ^^ ..think about 
will be more readable if you fill °"^i;b^^^%f"3n^ kinds of excuses 
Trl iSfted'onfy ry^^heTt^ag^/natT^I o^ the often high.y 
intelligent people who can't read. 

2. Asking for an explanation of printed directions. 

3. Hesitating about accepting a promotion or new job. 

4. Resisting a change in routine or equipment. 

5. Missing events and deadlines that are posted on bulletin boards or 
otherwise announced in writing. 

6. Resisting travel to unfamiliar places. 

7. Exhibiting low self-esteetn. 
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OGMMIITEES WITH TOTORS 
Anargoea Valley 
Austin 

Battle Mountain 

Beatty 
Becwawe 
Blue Diamond 
Boulder City 
Bunkerville 
Caliente 
Carson City 
Dayton 

Denio 

Dyer 

Elko 

Ely 

Eureka 

Fallon 

Femley 

Gabbs 

Gardnerville 

Genoa 

Glenbrook 

Goldfield 

Gold Hill 

Goodsprings 

Green Valley 
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AND/OR T^IUiraBR liTIESlACV 
Hawthorne 
Henderson 
Incline Village 
Indian Springs 
Jean 

las Vegas 
North Las Vegas 
West Las Vegas 
Lee Canyon 
Lsninon Valley 
Lovelock 
Manhattan 
HoGill 
Mesquite 
Minden 

Mineral County 
Nell is AFB 
NiKon 
Overton 
Pahrunp 
Pioche 
Reno 

Round Mountain 
Ruth 

Sandy Valley 
Searciilight 



Silverpeak 

Silver City 

Silver Springs 

Sparks 

Stagecoach 

Stateline 

Sun Valley 

The Lakes 

Tonopah 

Virginia City 

Wellington 

Wells 

Wtnnerauoca 

Zephyr Cove 

CMJPORNIA 
(Northern 
Nevada/Ca 1 i f om ia 
border) 

South Lake TaJioe 

Truckee 

Placerville 

Woodfords 

Harkleeville 
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The Statewide Literacy Line is a free 800 telephone nunfcer available to all 
Nevadans who want to read, to read better, to tutor or oOierwise volunteer tlieir 
services to literacy programs, or who just want information on literacy programs 
in Nevada. 

The Statewide Literacy Line was established in 1986 and has developed a useful 
arx3 readily available literacy Information base for Nevadans. It is nnr;worod hy 
a referral assistant Monday through Friday frc^rt 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. At otiier 
times messages may be left on tlie answering machine, lliey will be responclod to 
prcffiptly. 



...call U^B Statewide Literacy Line with the name of the tcMn or city nearest 
you. Literacy Line staff will find your closest provider and give you tJie name 
arxi teleplione number of tlie contact person. 




IF YDUR AREA IS NOT SERVED. . . 
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